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ABSTRACT 

'This program assessment instrument was developed for 
use by educators and community representatives' in eval^uating 
jsecondary school reading pro>grams and in establishing program goals. 
Osinq a rating scale of (1) not started, (2) started/little progress, 
(3) some progress, \^) almost achieved, and/ (5) achieved, the 
-instrument covers the following areas: functional program components 
(content area* reading) , staffing, criteria for selection and. .use or 
textual materials, community involvement, and direct program 
components (remedial and developmental reading) . Profile sheets are 
provided for use with the instrument. (FL) ' 
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SECONDARY READING 
CRITERIA for EXCELLENCE 



This program assessment instrument has been developed -to be used by administrators- professional ^ 
staff and community representatives to assess secondary readiilfe programs and"to provide an infor- * 
mational basis for establishing goals. Possible uses for data gejierate'i from this instrument are: 

Validation of exemplary programs/promising practices 

Self appraisal (building, district, Community level) ^ 
Development of long range goals ' " . 

^ Planning inservice ^ 
Plannii g and evaluating federal programs * • . 

Disseminating information 

Directions: The entire staff completes all sections of the criteria, except the section labeled 

"Program: Direct Componertt (Remedial, Developmental Reading)." The read- 
ing specialist should complete the additional action. 

Rating Scale : • ( 1 ) not started ; (2) started/little progress; (3) some progress; (4) almost achieved; 
* (5) achieved. „ ^ ^ 

- • ■ 2 . 



PROGRAM: 'functional COMPONENT (CONTENT AREA READING) 

1. 'In analyzing text materials, the teachers determine both i 
concepts td be taught and reading strategies student^will use. 

' . * 

2. In preparing students to read text, the teachers use specific i 
pre-reading activities sach as vocabulary/concept acquisi- 
tion techniques like vocabulary overviews, advance organ- 

• izers, and prediction sheets. 

*3. In Riding students, to an understanding* of concepts, the 1 
teachers use strategies such as reading guides, study guides, 
rewrite techniques and studpnt interaction. 

4. In guiding students to become independent learners, the . 1 
teachers use strategies such as reasfcining guides, reaction 

guides, higher level questions and post-organizei^. 

• t. . 

5. In planning instruction, teachers consider these student 1 
characteristics: background in subject, learning style and 

rate, and skill levels irt thinking, reading, speaking and writing. 
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6. Teachers, rather than the texiboplc, determine concepts to 
beleamed; ^ \\ \ 

* * 

. 7. There is a communication/coordination ► system through 
. , which telachers can identify student nee^.in functional 

reading and share successful strategies among ^he various 

jubject areas and grade levels. ' ^ . y 

r ■ . > ' . ^ 

S. Rea(}irfg teachers assist content teachers in devel6pirfg and ' 
implementing reading strategies fdr prevention of rcadipg- 
problems. * * ' 

9. A referral system exists by which teachers can obtaiir evalu- 
ation of and assistance for stu/fents with special reading pfeedss* 

10.. The teachers know the referral system and use it^ ] . 12 3 4 

I L Staff has awareness pf and utilizes grouping patterns, i,e,, j •2 3 4 5 

one-toK)ne, small groups (fewer than MX) J^^^ 
six), heterogeneous and homogeneous ^ * 

12. Staff knows and uses somd* of the teaching; approaches, i.e., i 2 3 4 5' 

single-teacher-multi-subject, team' teaching, student-cross^ . \ 

aige teaching, certificated tutor, or-^all group teaching. ' 
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1 5. Bilingual instruction is provided as determined by goals and > \ 2 3 
objectives of the local community. 

16. Provisions are made in each subject area for development of * * 1 2 3 
oral and written language. . ^ ^ ' ' 

17. The district administration is committed to encouraging^ - - 1 2' 3 
reading programs by providing support tp principals and / * * 
staff. - ' ; 1 
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•13.^ Classroom teachers have a minimum of six semester hours in \ 1 "^2 3 4 5 
an accreditee} reading course or courses that include content- 
area reading, " > ; . 

- •■ •-. ■ . ^ - / 

14. . There is an enrichment program for gifted or high achieve- j 2 3 4 5 * 

ment learners that is maintained through identification bf * . r . 

high achievers, development of •personalized 'pro-ams, and 
provisions of special interest groups, materials, and activities. 



STAFFING . 

18. An teachers teach skills and proc6sse»o master concepts 
* ta all students along with teaching concepts of the subject. 

19. The building administrator demonstrate^ understanding 
and commitment to ,the reading program by: providing 

^ leadership ^and resources, hiring qlialified personnel, in- 
sisting on teacher inservice, presenting a strong case 'to. 
others for budgetary support, and evaluating personnel 
■ V on competency in functional reading practices. 

20. A qualified^ individual . has been given authority, responsi- 
bility arid time to develop and coordinate the total program. 

2K Paraprofessionals and/or volunteers work with students * 
. , under the direct supervision of the classroom teacher. 

22. Paraprofessionals and volunteers have a minimum of 15 * 
clock-hours preparation prior to service in the reading 
program. The preparation is in such areas as record keeping^ 
instjFuctional techniques, operation of equipment and 
nrateriais. 



\ ^ * ' 

23. The building administrative personnel have a minimum of. 
six semester hours in an accred ited reading course or courses 
that include reading in the subject areas. 

24. Staff, paraprofessionals and volunteers receive continuing 
iiiservice^in the application of the reading techniques in all 
subjects. ' • 

25*. An overall inservice . plan exists for the readiflg program 
(content, remedial anS developmental). 

26. Reading inservice. plans are developed joirv'tly by^qibject 
teachers, administrators and specialists. . ? 



CRITERU'FOR SELECTION AND/OR USE-OF TEJCTuiL MATERULS 

27. TTiew'is an instructional materials selection process which. j 
takesi into account r adability factors, such as gradp^level, - 

^ text fonn'at, vocabulary- treatment aijid author's style. ' 

* *■ 

28. There is an instructional material selection process^ which , ^ j 
takes into account . organizational factprs, such as student 

aids (illustrations, glossaries, graphs) and textbook orgaiiizV- 
^ tibrial. patterns (cause and effect ,^sequence^ compare/ 

contrast). ' . - ' 



29. There is an accessible resource center which includes current 
professional materials. * . 

30. -^The library or rfesource center with adequate materials .Fs 
"used as an integral part of the reading program. 

■0 • 



COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT ' 

31. An ii'dvisory task force has representation from the business 
community, student body, parents and staff. ' 

32. Information on the status of the reading projgram is fre- I 
quently disseminated to the* community. 



33. A composite task force is ^naintained to assure that .tlie 
reading program is fulfilling community needs. 



PROGRAM: PIRECT COMPONENT (REMEDIAL. fJE^ELOPMENTAL READING) 



* ^This section is to be completed only by the rcadir g specialist. 

34; The reading program is based* on a scope and sequence-of 12 3 

' ' • skills. . • • 4- c ' 

35, Student skill attainment is lecorded and mauhaihed on jskill 12 .3 
sheets bhsed on an adopted scope and sequence. • 

36. ^ Students' recor<)s are available and utilized by teachers. 1 2 3 

^■^ 37. The redding program includes development^of word analysis, 12 3 

^ ^vocabulary,. comprehension/' reasbning, study, and creative- ' ^ • 

.thought likills and'applicStions. 

"38. ' Teachers guide^tudents to realize how useful and enjoyable • ^. 1 2 * 3 

' _ reading can be. And students are given opportunities for. 

f';^e Kjading regularly; . * . » \ • 

39. Teachers continuously inform students oftheir reading prog-. ' 12 3 

ress and assist ^ud^ts to plan personal goals and objectives/ 



. 40. 'fhe reading staff knows and use^ some of the basic ap- 
proaches, i.e., meaning emphasis^ code emphasis, linguistics,, 
moditied alphabet, picgiammed learning, ;individualized, 
language experience, eclectic or other, in teaching students.- 

* # . * « 

41 . Reading classes are available for students working to improve, 
their reading skijls^nd for students identified as deficient in 
reading.* ' ^ 

42. Sbme kind W quajititaiive assesOTient demonstrates program 
effectiveness. " 

43. The reading .specialist has completed three years of success- 
ful classroom teaching' in which teaching of reading is an 
important responsibility. ^ 

44. The specialist has completed a master's degree or under- 

graduate study which included 12 semesteir hours of courses 
in the area of readine. : * a 
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. During the final year of the study, progress made toward 
the first two goals will permit us to work toward the third 
goal the diaftovery of relationships between what is taught 
and what is learned over the period during which most franco- 
phone students in Quebec receive formal instructipn in English* 

Subjcfets ' 

Three groups of learnare (approximately 175 in all) from 
two schools near Montreal are being followed for a two-year 
period^ starting respectively in Grade 6, Grade 8, and Grade 
10.* Students in the younger grooips may be followed on a limi- 
ted basis \during the third year. This design, permits both lon- 
gitudinal and cross-sectional comparisons across most of the 
period of ESL instruction, 

i 

Tlffi^Dbservation classes have not been chosen at random* 
On the contrary, due to the intensive schedule of observation 
and testing I it was necessary to choose schools and teachers 
where we could be sure of long-term cooperation. Our expecta- 
tion of full cooperation has been more than fulfilled. The 
three teachers whose classes we have observed during the first 
^ar of the study have at least five years of ESL experience 
and all have had good. academic training* One is a native 
speaker or English/ the other two have native-li^e command of • 
the language* . I 

The students come from middle class suburban and rural 
homes. The students in Grade 6 at the beginning of the period 
of observation^ began receiving ESL instruciion in Grade 4 using 

* In this rep6rt/ the grade levels of our subjects are referred 
to as Graldes 6^ 8^ and 10^ rather than as Primary 6 and Secon-- 
dary II and IV as is the practice in Quebec, The term "Secon- 
dary students" refers to both Grade 8 and Grade 10 subjects/ 
Grade 6 students are sometimes referred to as "elementary 
students" . ^ , ' ' 



the Lopk^ Llaten# and Learn textbooks (AleKander, 1972) . Mast 
of the secondary students began receiving ESL instruction in 
Grade 5. Many studants currently in ^Grade 8 used the Look , 
Lie ten y and Learn inaterials in Grades 5 and 6; those in Grade 
10 used 4 variety of different materials » All secondary students 
have been using the Lado EnglishySeries (Canadian Edition, 1971) 
since Grade 7, A quea tionnaire administered at the beginning of 
the observatioh period conflnned our assumption ^hat the stu- 
dents have little Gxposure to English outside school, 

\ 

Data BasQ 

\ Because the longitudinal nature of the study required as 
Garly a stcirt ae possible^ we recorded large saniples of class- 
room interciction and individual interviews with learners. Approx- 
imately 70 hours of classroom recordings (10 hours from each 
of 7 classes) have been made, transcribed and verified for accura- 
cy. About 50 hours of interviews with a total of more than 
200 students have been recorded, transdribed, and verified. The 
total corpua consists of over 5000 pages of transcript. 

In addition to tHe classroom interactibn and interview 
data, the total data base includes standardized tests, provincial 
examinations, cloze tests, written assignments and teacher=made 
tests. All these different kinds of data are being analyz:ed 
in order to obtain- the broadest possible picture of learners* 
language so that findings can be attributed to true development 
rather than to performance which occurs in only one language 
use condition, e.g*, in the fonTial test situation. 



Plan of the 



j^eporjf 



We are concerned with describing^ the output — what learners 
can say and understand and what they know about the language they 
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are learqAng, and the input'-- the fclassroom' languagtf the 
languaga of the teKtbook, and to a* Umited . extent, the Vanguage 
exposure outside the classrooni* Thus there are three major areas 
of reSGarch on which thi4 study draws: language acquisition 
research, alaasroom interaction researoh^, and the analysis of 
texts and methbds tor second language Caching . 

The report /is divided into four chapters, OThe first two 
chapters, Learners* Language and Classroom Interactipn, include 
detailed reports of the major work acconipllshed in the f^^rst 
year of the study. Chapter 3, Text Analysis, is a review of - the 
literature in text analysis arid presents a plan for the analysis 
of materials used in th(S. schools where the present ' research is 
being carried out* Chapter 4 is a sketch of the plans for 
carrying out the long term goals of the project, the discovery^ 
and despription of relationships between what is taught ,and 
what is learned in ESL classroorns and the formulation^ of recom- 
mendations for improving second language instruction in class- 
rooms # ' 



Chapter 1 

. . ■ ■ ' ' . ' ' '■ ' . 

' LEARNBRg*" LANGUAGE 
... . , ; — - . 

^^ PreviQUs Riisearch ^ ^ / 

Ou* work in laescribing and accounting for aspects bf second 
language learnere • linguistic development is based on three malor 
Ussues dri language acquisition ressarchi 

(1) Universals and variation 

(2) , Cross.^sectional vs* longitudinal observations 

(3) Relationships/between linguistic input and learners* 
language v t 

A brief ovf^iew of research in theie areas xb presented 
below. This is foliowed by progress reports on ongoing projects 
within the learners' language study, ■ " 

" Univers als and v ariation in language d evelopinent , During 
the past two decadea, a ma jor research question has been the ex-- 
tent to which second language learning is like first language 
acquisition. Attempts have been made to discover the "natural 
sequences" in the^L2 learner's development, starting from the 
assumption^ based on some first-language acquisition research, 
that there are important developmental .similaf^ities (perhaps even 
universals) for all language learners* - * 

Several researchers have observed what th^y consiier to be 
universals in language acquisition*/ In first-language acquiei- 
tj-on, this theory of universals was proposed by Chomsky (1957), 



1965, 1968) and McNeill (1966, 1970), and has been advanced more 
concretely on the basis of observations of children '-s language 
acquisition in different language environments by Slobin (1973). 

Language acquisition research has suggested that among. 
English-speaking childre^y there are regular and predictable se- 
quences in^ the 4evSlopm^it of certain linguistic sub-systems. 
For example, the sequence -of emergence of a number of grammati- 
cal morphemes was found to be quite similar among a small group 
of children studied longitudinally (Brown/ 1973) ; this sequence 
was confirmed with a larger number of children in cross-sectional 
studies {a.e Villiers and de Villiers, 1973) , In addition to 
consistencies in the development of linguistic structure^ impres- 
sive similarities have been found to exist in the semantic 
content of early child language (Brown^ 1973; Bloom, Lightbown, 
and Hood, 1975) . Such apparent universals in child language 
may be due to similarities in cognitive development (Bloom, .1973; 
Bloom, et a^.f 1975; Brown, 1973) ; and to similarities in parents' 
speech (Snow, 1972; Phillips, 1973), and not necessarily to the 
innate linguistic universals proposed by Chomsky. However, 
researchers in second language acquisition have also found cer-» 
tain consistencies in the development of second language learners 
both children and adults and in the speech addressed to 
second language learners . 

Some theorists have hypothesized that observed consistencies 
in .LI and L2 development are due to universal language acqui'- 
sition structures — Ll or L2 (Corder, 1967, 197^) * Dulay and 
Burt (1973) hypothesized that children would learn English in 
the same way, in the same developmental sequence, whether 
English was their Ll or L2 , Some researchers have found support 
for this Ll = ^2',|iypothesis in empirical Research tracing the 



development of comprehension of some linguistic .patterns (CQok> 
1973; d'Anglejan and Tucker, 1975; Bever and Denton, 1975) , 

Other researchers have observed important differences bet- 
ween Ll and L2 acquisition but important similarities among 
second language learners with different mother tongues. This 
observation has led to the hypotheses that L2 = L2 * According 
to the L2 - L2 hypothesis, L2 learners, no matter what their 
first language background, will all lear-n the L2 in the same way 
in the same developmental sequence, and their problems and 
successes will be determined by characteristics of the L2 rather 
than by differences or similarities between Ll and L2 (Bailey, 
Madden, and Krashen, 1974 and Dulay and Burt, 1974a, 1974b) * 

Most recently, however, the belief in universals in both Ll 
and L2 acquisition has been challenged by research showing that 
detailed longitudinal analysis of individual learners reveals 
important variability in the course of language acquisition of 
different learners. In Ll research, see for example, Bloom, 
Hood and Lightbown (1974); Bloom, Lightbown, and Hood (1975), 
Nelson (1973), Ramer (1976), Braine (1976), For L2 research, 
see Hatch (1974), Larsen-Freeman (1975) and, Cazden, Cancino, 
Rosansky and Schumann (1975) • Rosansky (1976a, 1976b) states 
that the consistency found in some second language acquisition 
research has seemed more impressive than it actually is because 
of the choice of certain elicitation materials and certain stat- 
istical analyses of the data, which bias the results. 

A number of researchers have found that factors associated 
with success in one type of second language learning environment 
are not predictive of success in other types of environments 
or courses. For example, Hamayan, Genesee, & Tucker (1977) 
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report that exposure to French outside the sahodl settihg was 
"more predictive of success" on a French achievement test fo^. 
studenta in regular French as a second language course than 
' for students in inunersion programs. Oiler (19-77) compares the' 
results .of many studies on the relationship between attitudes 
toward the target language population and success in language 
learning. He concludes that positive attitudes and so-called 
integrative mo'tivation are more often associated with success 
in environments where interaction with the target language popu- 
lation is a real possibility ("second language" contexts) than 
in environments where one is unlikely to encounter speakers of 
the language outside the classroom ("foreigri language" contexts). 

Furthermore, factors . associated with success in some aspects 
of language . learning may not predict success' in another aspect. 
For example, in a study of pupils in Frenqh immersion programs, ' 
higher IQ scores were associated with higher scores Jon tests 
of "academic language skills" but not necessarily with the dev^ 
elopment of "interpersonal communication skills" (Genesee, 1976 ^ 
p. 500) . 

Cross^sectional vs.. longitudinal studies ^ A major pxoblem 
in second language research is that it has been almost exclusive- 
ly cross-sectional* Until recently there have been few de- 
tailed longitudinal studies of second language learners' devel- 
'opment, (Important exceptions include Hakuta, 1974; Hanania, ' 
1974; Gillis and Weber, 1976; Dato,^ 1975; Cazden e^ , 1975; 
Wode, 1976, 1978). Meat longitudinal studies are case studie%^ 
of one or two individuals* Recent cross-sectional research in 
first language acquisition has been based on hypotheses taken 
from the results of longitudinal studies. Second language 
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acquisition research does not yet have such a foundation. The 
absence of longitudinal itudies is especially serious since 
there is no single reliable index of second language learners' 
developmental levels ^ Thus, many cross-sectional studies may 
be obtaining data which do not actually represent the levels of 
development which they claim to be^^f Kamining , Cross-sectional 
research must be complemented by longitudinal research for two 
reasons t ^ 

(1) If the universal sequences of development which have 
emerged in cross-sectional research really exists they should 
be verifiable through comparisons with the description of in- 
dividual learners' speech* 

(2) The results of longitudinal research will generate new 
hypotheses about language development universals which can then 
be tested further in cross-sectional studies. 

The design of the present study permits both longitudinal and 
cross-'sectional comparisons of learners' language knowledge and 
language use . 

Relationships between input and output . In second language 
teaching and learning, what is taught and what is learned have 
alternately been assumed to be essentially isomorphic (e*g*/ in 
audio-lingual language teaching) or only tenuously related 
(e.g., in recent language acquisition research showing strong 
patterns of similar learning sequences in learners with different 
learning environments) . These two eKtreme views of the input-* 
output relationship reflect the major linguistic and psychologi- 
cal theories which have been held by teachers and researchers at 
different points over the past forty years. Surprising^ly, there 
has been little research which has actually compared input and 
output systematically , 



iri the 1960s/ many Reports from LI resaarchf indicated that 
there was direct relationship between the frequency with which 
certain linguistic items appeared in parental speech and the 
order rin which children Acquired the itpms (Brown ^ 1973), Similar 
ly, parefital responses to children's language in the\ fom of imi-- 
tation, praise, or expansion did not appear to predict orders of 
acquisition of linguistic structures (Brown, Cazden/ andtBellugi, 
1969)- Nevertheless, many researchers were convinced that there 
must be important - and systematic - relationships between 
parents' speech and children's language development, The^re'^ 
suits of several studies indicated that speech addressed to 
children was different from* that addressed to adults and that 
thas speech changed in systematic ways over time with the' child's 
increasing ability to .use language (Phillips, 1973; Snow, 1972). 
Subsequent research on parents' language has focused on pragmatic 
as well as syntactic and morphological aspects of their speech 
(see, for example, articles in Snow &* Ferguson, 1977),- In 
studies in Which the speech of both adult and chil^ in interac=\ 
tion are analyzed developmental ly, the cljose relationship bet- 
ween the input and output become more apparent (iloom, Hood, 
& Lightbown, 1974; Bloom, Rocissano, and Hood, 1976; Moerck, 
1977). . . 

In L2 acquisition research, partly as a result of the trend 
in Ll research to go back to a closer examination of the input, 
there have beep a few studies which have dealt with speech 
addrefsed to learners', A number of studies have concerned them" 
selves with "foreigner talk" - the special linguistic register 
which some people adopt when speaking to non-native speakers 
(Ferguson, 1975|) . Some similarities between foreigner talk and 
the speech addressed to young children have been noted. However, 
none of the published research to date has established a causal 



link between the use of a simplified register and the rate or 
sequence of acquisition on the part of L2 learii'ers. 

Gaies (1977) used an analysis based on Hunt's (197p) 
T-units to describe the speech of ESL teachers in their ESL 
cllassrooms talking to students and in a seminar talking to each 
other. He showed that the teachers' )|SI. speech was simpler thar 
their peer speech and that the ESL speech increased in compleK- 
ity, presumably because the learners were increasingly able to 
handle more complex speech. Gaies uses his results to support 
a claim that L2 and LI learning are similar although he 'does 
not report on any analysis of learners' speech, 

' Hatch and Wagner-Gough (1976) consider the input to be an 
important under-explored area in L2 acquisition research. They 
"^^Mt that the order in which Wh-forms emerge in the speech of 
a nianber of L2 learners matched the frequency with which thesr 
forms were addressed to them. Much of the input data which 
Hatch and Wagner-Gough had at their disposal, ' however , was taken 
from transcripts of investigator-learner interactions. Such 
data may not be representative of the learners' overall exposure 

Lar sen-Freeman (1976) found significantly high correlations 
between the accuracy with which adult ESL learners used certain 
granmiatical morphemes and the frequency with which these mor- 
pheme^ occurred in samples of speech parents addressed to young 
Engli^^ LI learners (using Brown's (1973) data on the parents, 
of his \subjects Adam^ Eve, and Sarah), 

k more direct comparison of input and output has recently 
been completed by Hamayan (1978), She compared the frequency 
in teachers' speech of certain^ g^amnatical structures with the 



success students had in recognizini correct and incorrect uses 
of these s;tructures* The subjects in her study were Englisha^ 
speaking children in a French immersion class, English^epeaking 
children in regular French classes, "and French-^SF^eaking chil- 
dren in regular French classes* Hamayan found, with most struc- 
tures, a high correlation between ^^|ir frequency in the teachers' 
speech and the students' ability t#^identify correct and incor^ 
rect uses of them. 

In most previous *L2 acqiAsition research, learners' Ian-- 
guage knowledge and language use have been tested cross-section- 
ally and without controls for the input. Indeed, it has been 
a major goal of much L2 rfes^eatch to show that instruction does 
not account for the ^eque^nce in which learners acquire ^ aspects 
of the linguistic^ system. Rather, according to this research, 
acquisition sequences are determined by interactions between 
the learners' language acquisition devices and the inherent 
complexity of the target language (see, e,g*. Bailey, Madden, 
& Krashen, 1974; Dulay & Burt, 1974a & b) . Perkins and Larsen- 
Freeman (1975) attempted to design research which wo^ld contrast 
learners with considerable informal language exposure to others 
whose language learning experience included more formal instruc-^ 
tion. They were hampered by methodological problems which 
greatly restricted the strength of their tentative conclusion 
that differences in learning environments made little differ- 
ence in acquisition sequences. 

In the present study it has been possible to obtain large 
samples of teachers' speech and the language of the learners 
in their classes in order to begin to make meaningful compari- 
sons between input and output. In addition it will be pos- 
sible to analyze the textbooks used in the classes and to compare 
the language used there with the language 'of the teachers and. 
learners. \ * 
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Progress Reports 

' Progress reports on fiv© .studies on separate but related 
issues in learners' language knowledge * language use, and Imn- 
guage processing are presented below. The first report presents 
an overview of the procedures and instruments whiclj we have 
examined and/ot used for evaluating^Liearners ' language. The 
second report is concerned with group and individual ^varia- 
tion observed in our subjects' second language development. The 
third report describes research to date on the use of 'questions 
in both teachers- and learners' speech.^ The fourth report is 
is on language interaction between native-^speakers and second 
language learners and the effects on the learning which such 
interaction may have. The fifth report is a brief Sketch of 
other studies in progress, ^noluding one on language aptitude, 
one on mothar^^tongu.e inter^rence, and one on the effects of 
fomal instruction, ^ 

Each of *these studies is in progress and will continue over 
the coming year. The reports below are progress reports on ^back- 
ground, methodology, preliminary results and plans for the con^ 
tinuation of the studies. 
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Measuring and Evaiuating Learners' 
Language Use and Language Knowledge 



In the investigation of learners' language, we have sought 
to dbtain a wide variety of types of data, in order to determine 
whether certain findings represent genuine patterns in the de- 
velopment of linguistic knowledge or'. merely task-specific or 
conteKt-specific performance. Because of the importance which 
we attach to a longitudilial design and to a large and varied 
data b^se it was important to begin, data collection as early as 
possible. Thus, in the early months of the study, we recorded 
classroom interaction and student interviews which could serve 
as a basis for formulating specific questions about the learners' 
language. Subsequent data collection procedures focused on these 
specific questions. 

Classroom data colleQ'ted during the early months of the 
study formed the basis for the derivation of classification 
systems to describe the classroom interaction (see Chapter 2). 
Classroom data were also eKamined for apparent regularities 
in students' language in order to choose for further study spe- 
cific linguistic structures which could be expected to change 
over time and provide the greatest information about language 
learning processes, , 

i 

Below is a description of each of the major data collection 
procedures. Procedures for classroom data are described in de- 
tail in Chaptet 2 and" will not be described here.' The picture 
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description task and grammaticality judgement tests are 
discussed more fully in the progress report on variation in 
learners' language and will be described only briefly here* 
Similarly,^ some aspects of the first ora/^interview are dis- ^ 
cussed in the progress report on native speakers' spee'"ch to 
natives and non-natives. Only a preliminary repo;rt on the 
reedlts of tt^e Comprehensive English Language Test (CELT) 
and clo^e tests will be given below ^since only partial quanti- 
tative analyses of these data have been cofnpleted. The pro- 
jected qualitative analyses of these tests will permit us to 
integrate them with other aspects of the study. 

■ * 

Language Use Questionnaire * - 

A questionnaire was designed to measure the exposure the 
learners had to English outside their ESL classes- Based on 
the results of this questionnaire, an indsK of the students' 
exposure to English was devised, assigning points for such 
things as English-speaking friends or parents, prior attendance 
at an English school,, etc. Overall, students averaged 1*48 
points out of a possible score of 12, with English television 
and popular music providing most of the extra-classroom exposure- 
A fuller report on the results of the language use questionnaire 
and a copy of the questionnaire itself are appended. See 
Append ix A* 

Initial Oral Interview ^ 

An initial oral interview was conducted with all the students 
with three objectives in mind. First, we wanted an idea of the 
students' reactions to the interview situation and of their 
general ability to carry out a conversation in English. Second, 
we wanted to follow up on some of the specific information obtained 
through the language use questionnaire. The third ob'^ective was' 
to obtain a sufficient sample of speech from each student to 
permit us to foraiulate specific questions to be investigated 
under more controlled conditions. 
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All students were inte^iewed in pairs by two investigators. 
There was a list of ques,tions which were asked alternately of ^ 
each s^tudent^ in a .manner as "conversational" as possible. The 
questions cQncern^d such things as the students family name, 
age, siblings # and favorite television programs in English* The* 
interviews, which lasted about 10-12 minutes, were recorded ^nd 
fully transcribed. A sample of speech was thus obtained from 
each learner and infomation obtained on the language use ques- 
tionnaire was confirmed and eKpanded* 

Picture dard Descripti/on Task 

This oral interview activity was designed to elicit specific 
features of English which had been identified as problem areas in 
preliminary analysis of data from classroom interaction and the 
first interview- In this task, each student had to describe 
pictures in such a way that the interviewer could choose a dupli- 
cate of the picture being described from an array of four pictures 
which were very similar in most respects. The task was treated 
as a game and students appeared to enjoy it* Substantial samples 
of essentially spontaneous speech were obtained from students 
at all three grades. The speech samples obtained have been 
partially analyzed for the study of patterns of variability, but 
they are a resource for a number of further investigations of 
learner s ' language , 

Granimaticali ty Judgement Tests 

The ■production data from the classroom interaction and 
interview^ transcripts need to be compared with data on compre^ 
hension and linguistic intuition. The grammaticality judgement 
tests are designed to obtain data of the latter kind, in these 
tests, students are required to judge whether written sentences 
are "correct" or not. Sentences judged "incorrect" are to be 
corrected. 
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In the first year of the study, grammaticality judgement 
. tests were used very successfully in the investigation of 
. students' knowledge^ of specific linguistic structures. The 
Results are also jbeing analyzed in a study of the long- and 
short*-term effects of specific instruction on learners' per- 
formance on this kind of test* 

Standardized Testa 

Before undertaking the study, we had assumed that standard- 
ized tests appropriat'e for the age ranges being studied would 
'be available* This, has not proved ^ to be the case. Most existing^ 
measures seem to have one or more of the following flaws: 
(1) they have not ^been standardized; (2) test items lack validity; 
(3) administration instructions are unclear; (4) scoring protocols 
are unclear; (5) the standardized tests which do' exist take 
several class periods to administer; (6) test items do not simu-- 
late normal uses of language; (7) semantic content ife virtually 
absent or inappropriate forjtll or some of the age groups; 
(8) cultural content is inappropriate for Quebec , students * 

The problem of tests wftich perniit comparisons of bur | 
subjects with other ESL learners has been particularly acute 
for the Grade 8 learners^ yGrade 6 and Grade 10 students were 
given province-wide exams at the end at the year. We have made 
arrangements to have acGeE3s to these results when they are 
available in August 1978 . - ^ ^ . ^ 

One test widely used in university level ESL courses is 
the CELT (Comprehensive English Langauge Test, Harris and 
\ Palmer, 1970).. In or^mr to determine whether this test was 
appropriate for the Grade 8 and Grade 10 classes/ the Structure 
and Listening tests were piloted o^n Grade 9 and Grade 11 
students tram the snme school as the observation qlassea. We 
did not administer the third toot, a vocabulary toBt.^ 
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The Grade 11 pilot group perfonned as well on the 
li^stening test as the group of French-^Canadian university 
students which Harris and Palmer used as one of the- "Reference 
Groups". They perforitied somewhat less well than that group on 
the structure test,^ The Grade 9 ^students performed significantly^ 
Below chance on both tests. Given the results of the CELT with 
the Grade 9 pilot group, we did not adininister the CELT test to 
the Grade 8 observation classes. ^Kowever, the listening and 
structure tests were administered to the Grade 10 classes ^ 
early in March 1978, A summary of the results of the CELT is 
presented in Table 1* For purposes of comparison i the results 
for the Grade 11 pilot group and the Ffench-^Canadian Reference 
Group are also included. 



Table 1 



CELT I Mean Scores and Standard Deviations 
for Grade 10 and Comparison Groups * 



10a 



10b 



llT 



X S X S X S 

Structure 43.8 21,8^ 24.2 7.5 49.8 18.3 
Listening 65*8 14.4 38,9 10.6 72.9 13.8 



X S 
64.3 21.0 
75,7 l9.2 



Note, 



lOa; 
10b: 
lip: 
Ref 1 



N^25 (structure) ; N^24^ 

N^23 (structure) ; N-2,4* 

N^32 (structure); N*23 
N^122 

/ 



(listening) 
( listening) 
('listening) 



*Mean scores are per cent scor^es. 



It sKould be noted that both our Grade IX pilot group / 
and the French Cana&ian Reference Group represent self-- , 
selected populations in that ESL dnatruction is not^^ mandatory 
after Grade -^10. Therefore', students in the\Grade 11 ESL class 
areithere Largely by choice and the class is likely to be made 
up oj^ ^Jbhe more , successful learners of English* Students in 10a 
dan.^e expected to perform as well as the Grade ll ^piilot group 
>wn|^ the CELT is administered again , in the spring of 1979, A 
large number of 10b students also have stated thpir intention 
to cqhtihue. h full report of the group and individual' di£-- 
•fSrences in the second administration of the CELT after a 12-- 
month interval will be made in the second annual report. 

A qualitative analysis of the CELT results is being 
undertaken in an attempt to account for the fact that there was 
Bigniflcant clustering around specific wroftg answers on certain 
items and indeed on whole ^section s of^ thg^test. Meanwhile^ the 
results are being analyzed inf comparison with other kinds of 
data^ including the cloze tests and grammatical ity judgement 
tests* ^ ^^ ' 

** 

Cloze fflests 

Two factors motivated our development and administration 
of cloze tests I (1) the unavailability or unsuitability of 
standardized tests (especially for the Grade 8 group) and 
(2) previous research showing high correlations between cloze 
tests and other tests of language proficiency* 

The construction of a cloze test appears to be simple. 
Every nth (usually every 7th) word is deleted from a passage 
of prose and replaced by a blank. ^Subjects r^ead the passafe 
and fill in words which best complete the passage. Scores 
are based on the extent to which the words supplied are eKactly 
those which were deleted (or^ in an alternative scoring system, 
other "contextually acceptable" words) , 
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In recent years the cioze techiiiqije^ as a itnaasu^.of ESL 

^ ppoCicaency has been used .in ntimeroiis studies, ^ Studies by 
* - ■ ' ^ f' ■ 

Darnell U9S8)> Kaplan and. I Jones (1972 ); SfeuLbba and -Tucker (1974 ) 

have shotoi this technique to beiiitglily reltabls. ,^ Swain i 

Lapteiiiy and Barik (1976) used the cloze techiiique i^ith tilirigual 

childreri in order to measure both firit^ and secoridl language 

proficiency. They found It to ^be " , . ,a yaLid and reliable 

means of nieasurihg second language prtof iclancy* "Xp« 40) 

In previous rasearch^ cloze tests have beeji found to 
corralate highly vrith standardized ESL proflctajicy te%±a and 
they appear to corre^ftte even better with other pragmatic 
testing procedures whidh require the skill of listening com- } 
prehension (Darnell, 3,968 ; Oller^ 1972), 

In spite of the apparent ease With.vhich cldaa tests are 
constructed, there are somp probleme^elated to the use of 
cloze procedures* One of the problems which we encountered 
vas 'that of determining whether a passage could ba oonsidered 
to. have an appropriate level of diifficiilty for our subject 
population. ' • * 

A^ccording to rnost research, the Ipvel of difficulty of 
the passage does not greatly affect the spread of the scores* 
However, some sense of the level of skill of^^'the students is 

IT ^ , 

necessary and thus the judgement of content difficulty baCQines 
a Biibjectiva one (Oiler, ,1972r Aitken, 1977), We found that 
the ^de termination of the level of difficalty was the most 
diffiiDtilt and time-ponsuming aspect off the aonstrtiction o£ 
the oloze tests which we used* Basing the choice of a passage 
on the readability formulas usually used did not seem to be ' 
satisfactory. This is due in part to the fact that most read- 
ability foxinulaB u9% the nmiiber of long W'orda as one of the 
criteria for determining the difficulty of a passage. However, 
it happens that words of three or inore syllables are often 



French-English cognates. Since, our subjects are native speakers 
of French^ wm cannot j consider these words as "difficult". Therer 
fore, the readablLity formulas could be used only as a starting / 
pclrit when choosing i^n appropriate te^t for a cloze test. Wid 1 1 
felt it was also necessary to escexcise soma subjective judgement 
of the level of diffi'pulty and to pilot the cloze passages 

extensively before adininistratlon to the observation groups. , 

I i ^ > . 

In order to choose an appropriate passage for our Grade 8 

_ _ . . - ^ ji _ ' 

and Grade 10 classee^,\^e constructed two cloze \^ests of apparently 

equal difficuLty, Th^se were then piloted on a small sample 

of subjects and administered tb our two Grade 10 observation . - 

lasses. Half the subjects in each class were given one test 
%'-\ . \ . . \ 
^nd the other half th$ other test. Overall, the scores were 

too loi/^ to discriininate ainong gtudents. Furthermore, the results 

indicate that, although the readability level vas the same for 

the two texts, one ttest was much more difficult than the oth^r* 

We thexefore" selected and adapted another passage and piloted 
it esctensively before administering It to our Grade 8 and Grade 10 
observation groups.* Thq pilot groups consisted of 63 Grade 8 
and Grad# 10 francophonB students* Results of the pilot admlni-- 
stration Indicated that this passage v/as at an appropriate level 
off difficulty as it discriminated well among the pilot\ subjects, 
this passage had a ,Flesch readability score of 92 ("very easy 
for native speakers) . The FOG formula ranked it as appropriate 
for'; Grade 5 native speakers. Tlie passage 37 5 v^ords long* 
/The first and last sentences were left Intact. Every seventh 
word vras deleted^ leading. 50 blanks in all*- Proper nouns were 
excluded from the count. 

Administration and scoirlng . The task was administered by 
the ESL classroom teachfers who made su3ce that the subjects 

*Lili Ullmann developed and-scored '^his f inaT. closae test. 
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understood the procediire^ » Students had appro^cimately 4 5 ' ^ 

minutes to complete the taski 

There are ifarious ways of . scoring a cloze test , the 
easitat being the eKact word method* rhia conaists of counting 
the number of blanJcs filled i^ith the same words as the original 
, taxt. \Soirie researchers^ howQv&r , have felt that the exact 
word method is too rigid for non-native speakers and have ex- 
periniented with other SGoring systems. One of these is the 
contextual ly acceptable word method; in which any work that is 
acceptable iri the context pS the passage is marked correct, We 
scored our clo2e test by both the exact word and the oonteKtually 
acceptable word method and calculated the rank order correlations 
between the two sets of scores, rheae correlations being very 
high '(,99 and -96 for the two Grade' 8 classes; ,97 and :96 for 
the Grade 10 classes), we judged that there was no reason to ; ' 
prefer the more laborious contextilally acceptable word method * ~" 
to the exact wrd method for fc^urpoaea of comparing clo^e test 
scores with other tests, t^vertheless , the conteKtually accept- 
able method axia the^ eKamlhation of ^ frequent errors gives Insights 
into leariiers' language development, ' - " 

Thenean scores for thJ four seoondary classes are pre seated 

in Table 2, The cloze tesfj for Group 10a had a fairly high 

reliability coefficieht (calculated by the Kuder-Rtchardson 21 

formula) of .82 i We may* conclude , then, that for this group of 

students, it was a fairly a^dcurate instrument for measuring y 

whatever cl02e tests measurp. We intend to investigate this 
• • ^ * , . - u ■ 

in greater detail. ^ 

' -. ^ ■ ' 

Tabae 2 ■ , 

Clo^e^ Testx Mean Scores (out of 50) i 



Sxagt Acceptable 
8a (N*3Cr) , 20.3 22.4 
8b (N*23) 16.9 18.4 ' 

LOa CN-22) 29.7 33 .'3 

lOb CN^22) ' 16.x- 17.8 
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Correlations across Meaeurea 

As part of the preliininary analysis of the data yielded 
by the ineaaures discussed above, we calculated rank order 
Gorrelationa across the close test, CELT-listening, CELT- 
structure, and the granmiaticality judgeaments teat for Group 
10a. ^(This was the only class where the CELT scores were 
high enough to permit compatisons* ) Tha ^correlations are 
reported in Table 3, All are eigriif icant at the ,01 levels 
except that between the close and the ClLr-listening tests 
which is significant at the ,05 level.* Howevar, the relative 
size of the coefficients did not conftriti our expectations. 

' ^ Table 3 

Correlations across Jleasures for Group 10a 



CloEs 



CELT 
(list,) 



CELT 
(stru* ) 



Gramm. 
Ig, 



Cloze 

CELT-listening 

CELT-^structure 

Granmiatieal i^y 
j udgeinents 



Note . N-21 



We expected the s 
tvio measures focu 



.47 

,63 
,70 



*47 

,71 
,57 



;63 
.71 

63 



.70 
57 

,63 



trongest relationships to obtain between tha 
sing on form/ the CEIiT-structure and the . 
granmaticality judgement tests on the one hand, and on the othe 
between the two tests meaBurlng a broader range df linguistic 
abilities^ the cloze test and CELT-liatening. This eKpaotation 
was based in pari on previous research which suggests that the 



*Because of the size of the populatioii^ however, these figures 
must be interpreted with caution. * 
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cloze is more strongly related to tests o£, global language ability 
than to discrete point gramntar ' tests * For our subjects,, however^ 
the ^cloze showed the strongest Correlations with the grairanaticality 



Lfs correlated most strongly with 
tion is in about the same range 



judgement test^ whilfe the two CE 
each Qth0X* (This latter correla 
as the figures reportad for the teference groups in the CELT 
literature*) Further quantitative and especially qualitative 
analysis of the data from "all four measures, as well as from 



shed some light on this, 



th^ picture descriptlori task may 



Additional Data 

Additional data resources which will be analyzed along 
with the classroom interaction data and the data described 
above include: 

-students' 'written ^suimiaries 
which were created by the studenie and^ performed in class. 
The dialogues themselves are part of the classroom interaction 
data, 

-provinciai and school bead examinations. Arrangements 
have been made in some cases to obtain not only the students' 
scores^ but their answer sheets as well so that *a qualitative 
analysis can be performed, ^ ' 

-^class tests deviled and administered by the teachers * 



of classroom dialogues 



Accounting for Variation in L2 
Learners V Language^ 



The purpose' of tli|ls study is to trace the development of 
a group of English language structures in the speech 6f franco- 
phone ESL learners and to describe and account for the observed 
variation in learners' perforniance on these itructures under 
different conditions. This paper is a progress report based 
on cross-sectional research' undertaken during the first year of 
the study* However, future reports will be based on the conti- 
nuing longitudinal study. y 

Variation in Language Acquisition ; i 

An underlying assumption bf the stuBy is that some previous 
research suggesting that there are "universai sequences" in. 
linguistic deVelopment has masked important variation i (1) vari- 
ation across groups and individuals i and (2) variation in the 
performance of an individual or an apparently homoganeous jroup 
under different conditions of performance,- 

The first kind of variation has been treated in much recent 
research on second language acquisition. This kind of variation 
has been attributed to several factors in research findings 
which suggest that individual learners respond differently to 
the same linguistic environments. Individual variation in L2 
performance has been .attributed to cogAltive style {Browne l973jv 
interaction style (Seliger, 1977) r previous language learhinf 
experience (Bialystock St Frohlieh^ 1977)^ age or developmental . , 

i 



* This progress report was prepared by Patsy Lightbown# Nina 



Spada^ and Robert Wallace., We. thank other members of tjie 
project team for their participation in thp administration and 
transcription of the picture description tksk. We thank 
especially Bruce Barkman^^ Gerard Bates r Phyllis Vogel, 
and Lise Winer. 
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Stage (Krashen, 1973^ 1975i Rosansky r ^1975) , etc* 

The focus of this stucly is on the second kind of variation ^ 
that which cati be observed in the perf ormance. of individuals or 
homogeneous groups under different performance conditionSi, ft 
number of researcher^ have reported differences in learners' 
ability to use the same linguistic structures oh different kinds 
of taaka (e*g. # Krashenir Sferiazza^ Fsldmani and Pathman, 1976; 
Larsen^FreOTian/ 197Si LoCoco^ 1976)*. Other researchers have 
reported variation over time in performance under what appear 
to be the same conditions^ pointing out that changes do not 
alwaya. reflect steady improve ement^ and' in some cases appear to 
be unsyBtOTiatic (e*g*, BertkaUr 197 4; Hak'tttaf ,1974; Rosansky^^ 
1976a> b) , Hakuta (1974) I Mioiig others^ has suggested that 
thi's apparent fluctuation is due to the learner's having first 
,learned correct, structures by rote (even in a completely 
natural "untutored" setting) and then beginning to make errors 
as he comes td/analyze and recombine linguistic elements''^ pre-- 
viously used as rote^learned chunks. ' 

The best known explanatiori for variation in L2 learrters* 
under different .conditions is the "monitor model" ^proposed by 
Krashen (1977). According to this inodelr performance under 
conditions pf "focus pn^ cominuni^ation" will; refl^^ "natural" 
or "acquired" coinpetence in the Iknguage, That is, in conver- 
sation or rapid writing, the speaker will not have time to , 
recall "learned" rules bf the language and will instead use 
rules which have been inte^^naliied through unconscious acqui-- 
sition mechanisms p Conversely, conditions in which the learner 
believes it is important to take his time and speak or write 
as correctly as possible, some learners can "monitor" their 
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by applying consoiously known rules* In the "monitored'- ^B#i^ph 
condition^ the learner's language will reflect -'learned" compel, 
tencei and the "natural'' or acquired sequences of developnent 
may not emerge'. The reason the learned competence cannot affect 
the "natural" sequence undet conditions of "focus on coirununica-- 
tion" is that^ for Krashen^ conscious learning appears to b# » 
entirely discrete frorn and to have no effect upon unconscious 
"acquisition". ' ; 

Accordihg to Krashen's "monitor model"# there is gre^t 
consistency across learners in the "natural" . sequences of de- 
velopment revealed in learners ^ "unmonitored" language. Varia^ 
tion, he^says/ is introduced by learners' attempts to modify 
their language according? to consciously known rules, Accotd^ 
ing to the monitor modelr one would expect differences in per^ 
f ormance under different conditions but consistency within a 
given task at a particular point in linguistic development • 
That is^ one would expect the "'acquired" systCTi to 'emerge in a 
"comtiunicative setting" (e.^. , the oral interview) and to be 
altered by "learned" knowledge in a more formal task (e.g., gram-- 
matioality judgeinent) * . Larseh-^Freeman' s (1975) results showing 
differences between performance on the Bilingual Syntax Measure 
and tasks involving reading and writing have been explained in 
terms of the monitor model (Krashen, 1977) • ' 

The notion of "natural", sequehcas in Krashen's model/ is ^ 
based to a large extent on "morpheme studies" in which the 
relative accuracy of perfomiance on a group of grartimatical 
morphOTies has been observed and described in the speech of Ll 
and L2 learnfets. What has been reported in most of tlieser studies 
is a highly consistent pattern of developmeht across Ll learners 
on the one hand and L2 learners on the other hand. There have , 



* In his most recent work/ however i Krashen (1978) has suggested 
that the "natural" or "acquired" system will dominate under. 

/-all conditions short of a highly formal dlscrete^point . test 
of grOTmiar . 
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been reports of variation in these so-called "natural sequences" 
.(see e.g.# Hakutai 1974i Hosansky,. 1975). ^ However; there has 
^ been little attempt to try to explain the observed variation in 
L2 acquisition even though patterns of variation are 'a major 
focus of research in pther areas of linguistics and sociolin-- 
guistics^ and in LI acquisition (e*g*/ Bloom^ Lightbown, Hood, 
1975; Cedergren & Sankoff, 1974| Fasold & Shuy, 1575| Labov, 
1969) . 

The design of the present study involves observation and 
description of consistency and variation in learners' perform 
mance on the same linguistic structures under different condi** 

^tions. The different conditions include different tasjcs which 
require different degrees of concentration on linguistic form 
or on the communication of information. In this progress re^ 
port/ preliminary analysis of learners* performance on two tasks 
will be presented I {l).an oral coranunication task involving 
picture description and (2) a grammatlcality judgement task^; , 
Analysis of the data obtained through these tasks involves 
(1) a determination of the extent to which observed variation is 
systematic and^ (2) the proposal of hypotheses to account for 
the observed variation. These hypotheses will then be tested 
in the second year of . the studyr both through further analysis 

. of data already collected (including classroom interaction) and 
through the administration of further tasks under more controlled 
conditions. ^ * 

Linguistic Structures to Be Investigated 

The linguistic. structures to be considered in this progress 
report were chosen after preliminary analysis of classroom in- 
teraction arid interview data. 
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IX) b£ (rather than have ) form used in referring to agm, 
e.g^ He is 16 years old. ; 

(2) the 5 "s morphemes" 

(a) * plural 6*5/., two tree£ 

(b) poBseieive ^ e.g.# the boy ' s hat 

(c) 3rd person singular ^ e*,g*r He walk£ fast 

(d) copula - e.g*r She ' s tall 

(e) auxiliary * e*g*. The girl' a playing ball 

(3) prepositiohs indicating motion toward a goal, 
e.g., The 're going to school. 

These three structures or groups of structures, are sources of 
continuing difficulty for ESL learners.* They have been chosen 
as the focus of this study for different reasons. 

Be/have . The study pt the be/have contrast pejnnits us to 
trace the development of a structure which, although ^superficially^ 
very easy to teach and explain, remains a frequent prol^lem in' 
the speech of francophone learners of English and, incijdentaliy , 
of anglophone learners of French, |. ^ ' . 

The theoretical importance of this study lies in its re-- 
lation to controversy regarding the role of LI Interference in 
L2 learners'' language. It has been proposed, for aKample, that 
Ll interference decreases" in importance as the 12 learner be^ 
comes more proficient. Yet the persistence of this easy=to-- 
state rule in the speech of fluent speakers is striking, 

I's \ morphemes ■ The study of the morphemes makes xk 
possible to compare the English L2 development of francophone 
learners in Quebec "schoo Is with that of learae^s from mother Ll " 
backgrounds whose development 'of ^s^ morphemes (as well as other 
granmiatical morphemes) has been described in many recent studies 
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(e.g., Bailey, Madden* & Krashen, 1974? Dulay s|Biart, 1974a, ,b; 
Larsen-Preeman, 1975; Rosansky, 1976) . These sti^ies have •re- 
ported a high degree o£ consistency among L2 leatners of dif- 
ferent Ll backgrounds in the sequence of acquisition of a 
number of granvmatical morphemes . For ^s"^ morphemes , this . 
'"natural" sequence isi ^ , 

COP ' i k ■r.^- 
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(Arrows should be^ad as "precedes". No sequential relation- 
ship is predicted for the pairs of morphemes within braces.) , . 

Thk theoretical importance of the^.,^€^ morpheme study lies ^ 
in the fact that major current theories of L2 learning and L2 
performance - including Krashen 's monitor model - are based on , 
what are believed to be universals in morpheme acquisition. 

The use of the |s^ morphemes in English often creates 
problems fot second language learners. In 'the first place, there 
are three allomorphs of the morpheitie, and the learMr must learn 
the phonological rules for the /s/, /z/, or / sz/ allomorph. 
Both Ll and ^Z^l^^uisition research have established that 'the 
"short plural" (i.e., the /s/ and /z/ ailomorphs)- are aqguired , 
earlier than the "long plural" (i.e., the / ^z/ alloiy^rph) 
(see Berko, 1959 and Brown, 1973, for Ll and Dulay & Burt, 1974a 
and Natalicip and Natalicio, 1971 for L2) . Thi^ difference 
among allomorphs for the -plural appears to hold true for the 
other £symchrphemes as wfeU and the presentation tof items in 
the new granmaticality judgements task will be balanced Sor^^ 



this feature. ■ , ^^ J 



Even more ' complf X than the phonological variants, are the 
"multiple functions of these form^ since the same forms s^rve^ 



five different grammatidal functions 



1 i i 
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I^earners frequently fall to supply an j morp.^^ whe^e 
one is required ^ and they tend to supply one in c|i[i^iBx^s w^lere 
it does not belpng so that they produae sentendeBi/such as 
"It's means the students cart't go" or "The girl she/s have a 
re^ dress"* The absence of the morpheme where It -is obligator 
may be explained in terms of several fac^ore. It ^ could be due 
to the leaj^ner's confusion about the function of the /s/ which 

is often redundant, and not e^ssential for communication* 

J' \ 

Another explanation is one based oh phonological inter- ^ 
ference from the speaker's LI. The francophone L2 speaker may 
know the morph^e is there, but fail to produce it because he is 
carrying over a (general) rule from French which says that final 
consonants are usually not^' pronounced. \ , 

* A further phonoliogic^ consideration is that ^s^ mprphemes 
; are; HOTetimes "lost" in of speech* It seems safe 

-tqvs^^^^jtotft^^s^ morphe^^ be missed in oral speech^ ' Indeed i 

it is impossible to hear the ^s^ morpheme as a separate >el0ment 
wh^n sentences such as [those below are produced at a normal 
rate and with normal at^ss. 

It's snowing today in Vancouyer , 

He's sometimes very shy* ■ 
' My sisters spent the year in France, 

Locative prepositions * Prepositions are difSicult to 
explain and teach because the choice of the correct preposition 
is often determined not by a ^pecAf ia rule but by idiomatic 
eKpressiohSr for example, in sentenqes such as "He's going tp ^ 
the airport" vs. "He's leaving for, the airport". Here, as wrth 
the be/have contrast, there is bonsiderable evidence that inter- 
(er^nce from Prenqh complicates the already difficult rules for 
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prepositidns in English, leading to sentences such as "the 
ehildren are going ^ school" (Les enf.knts vont i l*Sooie) . 

, , ■ ^ ■ I ' ^ : ' ■ 

The evolution of learhers-' use oS. locative\ prepositions is 
important precisely because of the fact that iuXes> for their use 
cannot be adequately taught throug^h eKplicit instruction V This 
provides a contrast with the be/have structure, for example.' 

In French, the prepositions, to, in and at can take the same 
linguistic form & to express different functions (e*g*^ 11 e6t 
a I'gcole; il va S I'Sco^^^j , In the first example^ the prepo-- 
sition a is used to express a atat^ ■ v?|tich is static, ^ In the 
second, the preposition is used to indicate motion toward a 
goal. Conversely, "t6"^^^in English may be translated intoV i ^ 
French as 1 4 article, gn, vers , pour , etc, .prepositions / 
simply do not lend themselves to straightforward tranilation p!r 
simple rule learning- Ll 

Preliminary examination of ..the classroom data revealed ' 
some of the difficulties that francophone English L2 learners 
experience with these locativa prepositions. Because they rely 
on translations from Ll because of the complexity inherent 
in L2, they often choose the wrong preposition in their English 
L2 speech, producing stentences like ^ "We* re going in Robert's 
cottage" and "We went in four plays and two: concerts in New York. 

Elicitation of Language Data ' ; ^ 

■ f. ' ' 

^ The contrasting elicitation procedures to be described below. 

were used in order to permit a comparison of student learners V 

perfomance in formal and informal language use tasks. In th^ 

gramnatidality judgement task, the focus is clearly on fonn> 

in the picture description task, the focus ^ in on commun^oation. 



Previous research has demonatrated the valu« of graininatiallity 
judgements for going beypna pp^^^U data and obtaining infor*- 

matioj^ aaout 1-2 learners* linguistic intuitions which may confirni 
or contradict certain laspectB of their productive language (Cohen 
^ Rqibbin^,. 1976; Umnayan, 1978;^ Sahacter, Tyson, & Diffley, 1976) 

^. ' ' W^/^redicted that performance on the' picture card tasfe ^ould 
be ^slmiX^r to that observed in , oral elicitation procedures used 
in oth^r research (e.g., the Bilingual Syntax Measure) but that 
th^ graitmiaticality judgement task would be. differents.v' Further, 
we predicted that a substantial number of subjects would deviate 
.^from the group in , terms of i the accuracy orders for Js] morphemes: 
oh both the picture description task and the gramnaticality 
judgements task. Finally, we predicted that obligatory cpntexts 
for mDrphemes occurring in some linguistic environments would 
be more difficult than tHose occurring in othej^^^'^ because of 
overall ^sentence cdmplexity or phonologicai fehvirorttnent , That- 
Is, the accuracy would not necessarily be "Ciniform. for all 
instances of the same morpheme* 

; .Piqt^ye description task ^ * ' The picture description task jln'^r: 
was designedr^to elicit the linguistic struotures speaiflied^ ' 
above by means ^^of a pi^t^re .ca Thi^ ga|ne Unvoly^s two 

participants the student and yhe interviewfer ^ ah4v^ls-^;played 
wrth tien groups of four cards each- Each card in a group is 
thematically similar to th© other threev but^^iff ers-s^^ 
in it|S details. For exMiple, one grojiip" of "^cards hais the same 
sticl^-jpigure person in every picture, but the person is engaged . 
ih>a^|Slig}^tly different activity in each (e.g*, holding a box/ V ^ 
opening i box /v^Jiile standing/sitting) ,jpr the person is wearing^^: 
diff^renjt' coloured; clothing, or is positioned differently in % 
each^rp3.oture (©•g., inside/outside ^a vehicle) see Figure 1)* 

■- ■.■.-■vti-.-^ . ■■ r — ' - ■ , _ : ^ -_. ■ 

* our thanks tp Richard Yorkey for drawing the pictures^: 
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Each group of pictures desigfttd to elicit specif ic *liriguis- 
tic Items (e,g, , plural, copula). The interviewer has tWo 
sets of cards. One set Is arrayed/ one group at a ttme> before 
the interviewer on a rack, so that It is' impossible for the 
st^iasnt to see them* The dupliQate cards p£ the eanie/group are 
preaented face down to the* student. The procedure £or the admin-- 
istration of the Interview is as follows i 

j? 

1, The student is asked to select one picture card from 
a groTip of fourt The interviewer does not see which card has ^ 
been selected* , 

2*^ The student describes th^ picttire to the interviewer > 
who can refer to the duplicate g-roup of cards in froriC of him* * 

3, Froni the student's descriptionV thi^rnterviawe guesses 
which card is being described and v^erifies his choice by mat^ 
ching his card \7ith the student's* 

' . ■ ^ 

The devalopment of such screen tests can be tracad to 
earlier studies in psychology investigating cognitive develpp-^ 
ment and coimiunicatiori skills in ^children (Gluctesberg, Krakss 
& V^eisbergj 19 66) . Upshur (1971) designed a eimilar picture 
card game which he refers to as a " coTOnunication task", for 
testing second language prof icieiicy , In his efforts to develop , 
'testj which go beyond the diacrete-point graminar teat approac^ 
and measure instead successful prodiiGtive CQimnunication , these 
"cpranunication tasks", which allow for a "correspondence be= 
tweeri the ^^intenvtjions of a speaker arid the concept created by 
his audience'' \;ere designed* 

Our picture card gaitie, althougli s^imilar in designi differs 
in its objectives. In Upshur's model, the scoring aystem is 
baaed solely on sticcessftil coitMnuni cation, that ia^ the student's 
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perfoCTnance is avalTaatid in term's of the interviewer ability 
to guess which picttire is being desGribed, Furthermore, the 
test is usually timed as Upshur ^^found that it did not discri-^ 
minate Mnoiif/ students \^han no time limit was set . That is, 
even weak studeiits ^^ere eventuaLljr successful when no tiitie = 
limit was iinposed* It is precisely this quality^ however, * which 
made the task ideal for our subjects, many of \^hom are at very 
early stages of BSL developmeiit. Because few specific questibiis 
were asked, a wide range of utterances and utterance types were 
used to describe these 'picturee. MeverthelesSf there were 
cerjtain structures which had to be produced in order for "suc- 
cessful communication" to take place'. For eKSnple, one , set of 
pictures showed a little girl holding balloons of different 
colours , No matter w^hat else the student said about the picture 
he describedp he was obliged ^t some point to refer to the 
balloons that is, to use a noun plural ^ oorrectly or incor^ 
rectly, ; 

ThuSj^pour ta^k was not Based on the ihtervievrer * s ability 
to guess tfh^ right picture* Bather, the interviewer sought 
to encouicage the student to talk as mubh as possible* Where 
approgriater the interviewer Wi©u2d sometinies deliberately guess 
wro^^^^ijl ord&r to" get the student to say,, for' example, "In your 
picttire the man is holding the bo3c. In my picture, the 'box is 
ori the table*'% Slnfiilarly, the' interviewer might select a second 
-picture psidm the saine group of cards after havliig guessed the 
-^first pictxlre cDfrectly, rhis second picture would be selected ' 
i with the' purpose of eliciting another language feature vghich 
was not elicited hy the first* Or, students might be asked to 
contrast different pictures in each group of cards, 

All students received instructions for the task as they bega 
the intervie\f . Students were shov/n one group of pictures so that 

•i 

■ . , I ■ 
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they coald see how closely the pictutes resembled one another. 
The "rules of the game" were quickly linaer^stood by all students. 
Each student took approxmately ten minutes to complete all 
tan groups of pictures. In a very small number of cases, students 
who found the task too difficult were given fewer pictures., to 
describe. /An important advantage oC the picture card game was 
that the a^me pictures can be used for learners' at different 
levels o€ /language proficiency, The same picture which elicits 
a simple Response such as "two trees can also elicit a more 
coinplex utterance such as, "There are two Identical trees which 
are standing beside two identical houses", 

□urging the interview, it was Important to allow the students 
enough time to formulate their desGrlptions . Long pauses of 
sileiice sometimes followed questloni such as "What can you tell 
me about your picture?", "What else do you see?", or "Is there 
something else you can tell me?" in order to avoid simple 
imitation and repetition in the s^udanta' pfrfomance, specific 
queatione were used only when a student was having great dif- 
ficulty in describing the pictures* A list of suggested ques- 
tions was! ^provided for all intervieTOrs to be used as a guide- 
line for the target structures* The interviews were recorded 
and fully transcribed for subsequent tabulation and analysis. 

Grafftfnatioality judgements ^ In the graimaticality judgament 
test^ students were required to distinguish between correct and 
incorrect uses of ^s*^ morphemes, the be/have distinction in 
expressing age, and locative prepositions in a set o'f written 
eentences and to correct the incorrect uses* We predicted that 
ability to do so would not necessarily imply ability to produce 
these structures correctly in classroom interaction or interviews* 
We also expected that the relative difficulty the different 
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structures presented woald vary amongst individuals i that isr we 
did not expect that the students' ability to make correct gram^ 
maticality judgements would necessarily conform to the universal 
acquisition orders for \/\?hich claims are made n =he literature. 
Finally^ we predicted that the ability of a givei) indi^dual to 
make correct judgements as to the grammatical. or ungrajranatical 
use of a given structiare would vary according to certain fea- 
tures of the linguistic conteKt in which the stucture occurred^ 
and we hoped to gain some insights into the factors involved in 
this variation, insights which would allow us to formulate 
specific hypotheses to test in the ne^ phase of the study. 

Because we ar^ carrying out a related study* to ex^ine the 
effects of instruction on the ability to make correct grammati-- 
cality judgements/ the test was administered to our Bubjects 
twice/ the second administration coming two days after the 
first. The elase period between the two administtations was 
devoted to a review of thfe grMunatical structures in guestion, 
using a set of sentences similar to the test sentences* The 
resulting change in the performance of our subjects was compared 
to the change in the performance of control goups of francophone 
students at correspondingXgrade levels. The test was also 
administered twice to the control groups at the same interval^ 
but without the intervening session of instruction. We intend 
to administer the test a third time in the fall to measure the 
permanence or otherwise of the effect attributable to Instruct- 
tion, Ife expect/ of course/ that th# effect will prove to have 
been temporary. 

Th^ test consisted^ for the secondary students / pf 50 
sentences/ each of which contained at least one correct or 
incorrect use of a target structure* Some of the sentences used 



. * The Effect of Instruction on the Performance of Child/ Adoles- 
cent/ and Adult ESL Learners, Paper accepted for presentation 

at the Los Angeles Second Language Acquisition Reeearoh Forum, 
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more than one of the target structures, but none contained more 
than one error, a fact of which the students were made aware* 
There were nineteen correct sentences* The breakdown of the 

h . ... 

errors in the other 31 was as follows i 

4 auxiliary /s/ . 

4 copula /%/ ' , ' 
6 third person singular /s/ ' 

3 plural /s/ ^ 

5 ^poss^eBsive /s/ 

4 locative prepositions 

5 have vs . be 

Students were instructed to write "C" in the blank beside the 
sentence to indicate a correct sentence; if they judged the 
sentence ihcorrect, they were to circle the error and write the 
correct word in the blank, e*g,, "She usually {^^^ many mistakes 
in her homework, makes " * Errors were of three types: omissibn 
(Her' new watch very expensive) , use of the wrong forin (I am going 
in France), and inappropriate use or overuse (It's makes no 
difference what you do^ There's are some peanuts in the bov/l) * 
A similar but somewhat easier 2 0=item test was adfllwlistered to 
the Grade 6 students. It included no itOTis on Ipcativp prepo^ 
si^^ions, and the sentences were generally simpler , Both tests 
were piloted on groups of franqophone sttdents at appropriate 
grade levels. 
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Results; Picture Descr iptiQn Task 

The analysis of the data elicited by the picture card task 
is just beginning* We have not yet examined the results from 
all our subjects, Howevmr, wb havm tahulated both the indivi- 
dual and group results for one class at etch of the three ^ 
grade levels^ This section will report on the preliminary 
analysis of 'the group data compi^.ed thus far. Individual per- 
formance data will be analyzed as the study continues. 

Preliminary analysis of the data for the secondary student 
reveals a difficulty order of inorpheme acquisition which is 
similar to the "natural" order 6f acqiilsitlon observed and 
reported in other mbrpheme studies (COP-^ AUX-^ PLU^r^ 3rd P) , 
^ The order for the elementary students differs from other ■ studies 
in that the accuracy for the 3rd person if 3%) was higher tha^ 
for the plural (52%) (see Figure 2 ) niaking the difficulty order 
COP ^ AUK — P 3rd PERSON — * PLURAX. This difference may be par-- 
tly explained by the fact that there were 316 .obligatory con- 
texts supplied for the plural and only 2 9 for the 3rd person 
which students may have produced correctly by rote* 

We were unable to include the posseseive ^s ^ morpheme in 
our analysis because the picture card task did not elicit 
enough instances of the possessive for quantitative analysis, 
^ However^ in reading the transcripts ^ one notices that subjects 
often used the of possessive construction (analogous to the 
French construction) in conteHts requiring the possessive- 
For exOTple^ in one picture^ there is a boy pulling a cat's 
tail. Many students, when describing this picture # said 
"He's pulling the tail of the cat", Thiis no obligatory context 
for the possessive marker was created, even though possessive 
function was intended. 
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Figure 2, Group performartce on morpheines in picture ' 

description task. Height oM bar reprea:ents ' 
percentage of correct use in o^p;igatory ^Sontexts . 
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Although the order of difficulty in our preliminary f ind- 
. in^s parallels the order obtained in othet morpheme studies, 
there remains a large body of data that has yet to be accounted 
for and requires further and more detailed analysis. These 
'data contain a large number of uninflected verb forms occur- 
ring with 3rd person singular subjects. Most of these forms 
occur in contexts which call for a progressive form (auKiliary 
■f- -ing) . ^ Even though the accuracy for the auxiliary is high 
for 'secondary subj;.ects, there is a high frequency of uninflected 
forms in both secondary groups. Further research is tequired 
to account for these uninflec d forms and determine at what- 
stage they occur relative to the -ing and -s inflections. 
It may be, for example, that learners first learn cartain verbs 
with -ing inflections, treating the -ing' form ks the base form 
of the verb. Other verbs may first be learned in their base 
uninflected form or with the -s ^"inflection. In the three 
classes whose performance op^thp picture description task is 
presented here, the greates|i prdportion of uninflected forms 
occurred in the 8a subject^'; ;the greatest proportion of verb 
+ -ing (with or without auxiliary) occurred in the 6a subjects 
(see Table 4) . / 



/ 



' Table 4 

Inflected and Uninflected Verbs 
Used in Picture Descriptlona 



'M , M 10a 

Verb ^ -ing 96 56 142 

Verb -f s i /l8 8 0 109 

^©ninf lectea 21 (16%) 82 (38%) 77 (23%) 
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These results suggest that learners do not begin by using un- - 
inflected verbs and then proceed to acquire inflections. Rather, 
the uninflectad foirm may represent some intermediate stage 
between the use of rote-learned inflected verb fprnts and the 
acquisition of a system of Inflection* 

^Another result requiring further in^r^stigation is the over- 
use of the l^s^ morpheme in Gases such as "He*s takes a .cookie" 
and "She's have a red dress",* It Is not clear whether these 
.forms should be considered as either third person or auxiliary. 
One current hypothesis is that, due to the inordinate amount 
of time spent practicing copula and auxiliary fomis, students ' 
treat pronouns with 's contractions (it's, he's^ she's) as 
alternate forms in free variation with the pronouns* Continued 
longitudinal examination is required to trrfce the develbpment 
of these forms po detennine whether the overuse is systematic 
and where it occurs in the developmen^tal sequence. 

It is interesting to compare the accurady rates^ for each 
of the ^s"^ morphemes across groups* All three groups perfoi^ 
at a high level of accuracy for the' copula^ and the secondary 
groups show similarly high rates of accuracy for the auxiliary* 
A finding which is interesting and deserving of further inves-- 
tigation is that the 10a subjects perform no better than 8a 
subjects on the plural. However when long and short plural 
are traated separately^ there is evidence for developmental 
progress in the acquisition of the plural.- Subjects inthe^lOa 
group provided the long plural correctlyrin 3 5% of the contexts 
whereas the accuracy for the 8a group was, 18%* 
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Results I Grammaticality Judgement Test 

Both the 20--itjem and 50-^item gra^aticality judgemant tests 
functioned well as tests. Item aiialysis of the results of the 
first administration showed that all items discriminated ^inong , 
the subjects. However^ on the 50-^item test# the nineteen 'items 
which did not, contain an error tended to have very high facility, 
values and low indices of discrimination (none greater than ,25) * 
The items which required students to correct an error discri- 
minated better on the whole; only 8 of 31 such items had a discri 
minat4-on index of less than ,25^ and these '8 were items with 
extremely low facility values* In other words^ considered as 
test itCTis^ the sentences without errors were too easy^ while 
the sentences with errors, were mostly satisfactory, with a 
minority being too difficult • This pattern was also observed 
in the 20^item teat. The reason for it-is fairly obvious, and 
has important consequences for the design of grammaticality judge 
, ment tasks* It is pimply that in the case of tifte ungraronatigal 
sentences, students not only ha^ to 4etermine'^ that they were 
ungrammatical, but to cor-rept them. Hence, if a\tudent were 
in any doubt on an item he might choose the easiest solution ^ 
to mark it correct* The high facility values for the errors- 
less items are clearly owing in large part to this biased 
guessing* In the next phase of the study, we intend to overcome^ 
this problem by dividing the task into two tasks, in an initial 
test, students will ^ asked only to judge the sentences gram- . 
matical or ungrairanatical* These\tests will be marked and . . 
returned to the students who will then have only to correct 
those sentences identified as ungrammatical. 

The reliability of the tests, according to the Kuder- 
Richardson formula, was highi *89 for the 50-^ltCTi test on the 
first administration, .90 on the second administration. The 
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corresporiding figures for the 20-item test, administered to the' 
sixth grade were #85 and .86. 

Table f shows the mean scores of oUr Grade 8 and Grade 10^ 
^ubjects'^^nd of their tibntrol group peers on the two admlnis-* 
trations. (The sco^eg of the two Grade 10 subject groups ^ ^ ^; 
lOa and lOb, are displayed eeparately because of the big dif- / 
ferenee in their perfbOTiance, ) Grade lOa is an "entiched" , / 
atream and 10b is considered a "regular" Btream, The average / 
acores for 10b were actually lower than those of the Grade 8 ' 



subjects, 

• Table 5 






Granmiaticall 
Mean Scores 


.ty judgements 
(out of 50) 






. \- 


Administration 
* . First Second 


Difference 


Grade 8 subjects (N - 51) ' 


26.1 


31.8 


. 5.7 


Grade 8 controls (N ,45) 


27 .2 . V 


28.9 


1.7 ' 


iOa subjects (N - 21) . 


35 . 8 ' 


40.1 


4.3 


XOb subjects (N - 21) 


22.3 


28.8 


6.4 


Grade 10 controls (N - 21) 


34.0 


34.2 


0,2 


ALL SUBJECTS (N - 93) 


27.5 


33 .0 


5.5 


»^LL CONTROLS (N - 66) 


29.3 


30.6 


1.3 



Our subjects improved between administrations on the average 
more than four times as much as the controls, a difference whioh'; 
a^n only be attributed to the intervening period of instruction,' * 
The loweet--Bcoring group of subjects^ class^ 10b, benefited the 
most from this instruction, while the high#st--scoring group, y'^ 
Class 10a, ahoWed the least benefit* Whe^©'^the benefit was 



greatest, it was also least uniform Miong individuals. The rank 
order correlation^ between the first and second administrations 
ot the test was only »60 for class 10b, comparted to .83 for^ 
10a and .86 and .79 for the two Grade 8 groups. But as a 
groupf 10b improved more uniformly on the various structures 
than did 10a, as may be seen in figures 4 through 5 . Oyer 
thre^-^quarters of the total improyement by 10a was acounted for, 
by improvement on the be/have distinction. These differences , ' 
rhay, of course, have been caused by differenqes in the type of 
instruction given in the period between the tW adminiBtrations . 
No attempt was made to make the\teachihg uniform from class to 
class except insofar ^^as the same list of 25 sentences was used 
as the basis for the review and that all classes at each grade 
level had their regular classroom teacher. Thus both Grade 10s 
had the same teacher; both^.^rade 8s;, and all three Grade 6b. 

The mean score of the Grade 6 students on the 20- item test 
was 8*9 fbr the first .admihistration and 10.3 for the secbhd . 
if we express these figures as percentages (44,5% and 51,7%), ' 
the, difference between them, representing ^^the improvement 
between the two administration's, is 6*9%, compared with a 
difference of 11.1% between the mean, scores of the secondary 
students on the first and second administrations (54,9% and 
66% respectively) . Thus the sixth-graders ^ appeared to benefit ' 
Bomewhat less from their period of instruction than did the ' ^ 
secondary subjects. However^ we do not *ave control data 
available against which to compare the ^ siKth=-graders ' improve^ 
ment. Figures 4 through 5 show" the- mean group scores (expressed 
as percentages) on each of Vthe, seven grammatical structures 
tested, /Only those items which contained errors%,hive been taken 
into account here. The solltf; portion of each bar represents 
the difforence between. the first and second administration. 
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Figure 3^ Group performanqe on grammatiaallty judgeniant tests. 

Height o£ wttite bAt represents pmt^mt&L^m o£ accuracy 
on f irst-adininistration. Black s^pti^ant representa 
_ * impl^ovemeri'^ oii seoond administration • The * indicatea 

a single cAmm of lower score on th« aecond administration 
< ' ' f >^ ' 
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Figure 4* Group performnoa on graimnaticality judgemenjt tests. 
Height: of white bar represents pereentage of accuracy 
on^ first administration* Black segment represents 
improvement on seaond administration. , , » 



The order of difficulty Qf the various structures generally 
accorda with the acquisition orders" described in the literatur 
One interesting andmaly is that the performance on the auxiliary 
is slightly ahead of the copula for the Grade 8 subjects. The 
design of the teat .miy also have played a role in pr^ucing the 
uhexpeet.ed order. Two out of the four items with errors in the 
use of the copula cbhtained errors of overuse, which gave our 
subjects more difficulty than errors of omission. If only the 
items With errors of omission are taken into account (for both 
copula and auxiliary) then the copula proves less difficult than 
me auxiliary for , all groups, although the scores remain much 
6loser for the eighth grade than for the tenth- 

« ' . , ■ ■ ■■ ; ■ 

A possible explanation fot this finding is that Grade 8 is 
the level at which the progressi^fe is ex'tensiv^ly practiced;. 
Such an explanation. seems all the more piausibie because it 
would account for another ^eViatioh from the "natural" ' sequence : 
Grade 6 subjects performed better on the 3td singular than on 
the auxiliary. They hid been intlroduced to the 3rd singular 
shortly before taking the test. , (Note the -higher than ejcpected 
perf OCTiance -on 3rd singular in the picture description task 
as well. See Figure 2). We have not yet' corapleted our analysis 
of individual perfomance on the morphemes i Thus, the extent 
to which individuals conform to the group orders is not yet 
known. Because we have only 3-6 examples of each structure for 
each student, it would be difficult to draw conclusions." aboyt 
orders for individuals. One of the goals .of the next phase of 
the study is precisely to collect enough d^ti on |fidividual 
s'tudents to make such a study possible, 1/ - 

It is possible however to report on a preliminary analysis 
of the effeets on accuracy of different linguistic contexts. 
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The initial test provided us with suggestive' data that have 
formed the basis of our .hypotheses for, the next phase. For 
example, on the first administration, . only 28% of' the students 
correctly supplied the missing auxiliary in "The dog plays 
outside when.it snowing", while 81% were able to supply it in- ' 
"He leaving early today" . Now, although the.,twb sentences are 
not 'precisely .comparable in other ways (the former is obviously 
..morei complex than the latter) , we may hypotheslee that at least • . 
part of the difference is due to the 'initial sibilant in 
"snowing". It would appear that students judge the, grammati- 
eality, of sentences initially by "sounding them out"; that is, 
• the . f Irst verification takes plac^ in the braiyaural channel 
and by intuition rather than by proofreading and formal analysis. 
We plan to ^test this hypothesis in the next phase of the study 
; by balancing the presentation of itemg in which sibilants in 
the phonological environment of the missing morpheme make it 
difficult to "hear" the sentence as incorrect against those Tft^hlch 
/ cpntain no such difficulties. Another phonological issue to 
be considered is the relativ^^^ performanGe on the different , 
'J;; V .allomorphs of the ^s*^ morphemes , pother aspect of variation 
Which Vi 11 be investigated is the relative success students 
have in correctly supplying the verbal ^s^ morphemes (copula, 
auxiliary^ 3rd person singular) in sentences which differ in 
terms^ of pre^verl?al complexity, ' . .. 

Work in Progress: Picture DescriptJion Task 

Continued analyiis, both^^ross-sctional and longitudinal, 
' of individual dnd group data, will lead to a better understand- 
ing of performance variation. Further investigation Into the 
overuse of |^s^ morphemes and uninflected verb forms will continue 
in an effort to aiscover hbw^these' foms. f it into the develop- 
mental patterns of motphCT^e acquisition*^ , 
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In-order to obtain eomparable longitudinal data^ we 
will administer an adapted yersipn of the picture descriptioh ' 
task in Spring 1979. The adaptation is being designed to 
elicit a wider range o£ grairanatical structures. 

Work in Progress; Grammaticality Judgment Test ( 

In order to^ test the hypotheses derived from the results 
of the fitst franunaticality judgment: test, a new test has been 
designed; to proyide a larger niunber. of items for each gram- 
matical structure and to control for the factors which seemed 
to account for the variability observed in the performance 
on the first test. Because of the large number of items needed 
on the teat in ord@r to control for all these variables, the ^ 
new test focuses on £s^ morphemes. Be/have items are included 
in order to obtain longitudinal data on this structure. Locative 
preposition items are also included, but including sufficient 
itemg to opntrol for the. large number of variables associated 
with the use of prepositions would= have made the test excess- 
ively long. , 

Following the. test, students , will bis interviewed in order 
tQ provide introspective data on the process of maki^ gramma- 
ticality judgements as well as to explore the student^' know- ■ 
ledge of the appropriate gratimatical rules w By comparing 
students' performance on the test with their ability to state 
the formal rules involved and their descriptions of how they 
proceed to judge gratoaticality, we hope to be able ^ ftp gain ; 
some insight into basic second language learnirtg strategies . '4^;^^^^ 

a' 

The new test is currently being^ piloted. witK francophone \ 
learners in the Concordia University ^English Language Summer 
School and will be administered to the subjects of the ongoing 
longitudinal study in October 1978. 



The nature of the other two structures/ "easy" be/have and 
"hard" prepositions led to the prediction that perfomance on 
the easy structure would be better; on the formal (focus on 
form) task than on the informal (focus on cpmrnunication) task . 
but' that there would be no difference in petformanbe on prepo- 
sitions* The available data and the analyses completed to this 
point do notf permit us to draw conGluslona about the use of pre- 
positions under different conditions/ The differences between 
scores on the first and second adminiBtritipns suggest that 
students did benefit >■ at least temporarily^ from formal 
instruction, j However there is clearly a much greater increment 
on pe/have following instruction. ' , . 

Continuation of the Study 

The results and analyses of the grammaticality judgement 
and picture description tasks, are preliminary and do not pemit 
confirmation or disconf irmation of our hypotheses. The conti- 
nuation of this study involves (1) the completion of group 
comparisons for the other observation groups on the picture 
asitd task., (2) comparisons of individual performance on both 
taskSr (3) analysis of the students* classroom language^ 
(4) analysis of students' written work ^ (5) testing the hypo- 
theses regarding variation generated by the preliminary results 
of the study through the use. of newly designed ellcitation 
procedures* From these analyses will emerge a clear picture ' 
of the course of francophone ESL learners.' development of the^e 
structures over the period of their BSL inBtruction in school. 
Over the period of the study we will be able to integrate the 
.results of this study with the classroom " interaction analyses 
in order to better desdribe the relationship between second 
language teaching and learning. ' ^ ^ 
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FO]^ and Punction of Quastioriirin ESL 
Learners * and ^aehars ' Speech* " 



The study of questiona in 1-2 davelopnent is motivated by 
two donsidarations. Plrftf qu^etion'^answer intarahange is one 
of the moat frequent ^ctivitiaa in L2 clasarooms and^^ 
it is important ^f or us to know what ia happaning in these in 
changes and how tp make best uaa of it to promote 'l;earning, 
Secdndi^ becausi\ there is a large body b^f y ^search on first Ian- 
guage (LI) development of questions a p^Feliminary framework for 
analyzing question development is alreAdy available. ^ 

The development of questions in Epglish LI acquisition is 
remarkabiy similar across n^ildri^. In tems of both question 
form and question function, chi|Ldren acquiring English LI can 
be expected to pass through a preiaictable series of stages on 
their way to adult^like use of questions. In this paper ^ we , 
will describe some details of Ll development of Wh-questions ^ 
and consider some of the exjplanations that have been offered to 
account for the observed developmantal patterns^ We will then 
describe some recent research in the L2 acquisition of question 
form and question function^ discussing reasons for patterns of 
similarity and difference* Finally w^ will d^escribe the re- 
sults of preliminary analyses of the question and answer inter* 
^action in the observation classes, including a discussion of 
the presentation of questions ^n the two te3ctbook series in 
use there, 4 ^ ; 



* This progress report was prepared by Patsy Lightbown. 
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Fonn and Funotion ■ \ ^ , , 

Before proGaadlng to a review of t|ia literature r tha usf > 
: of the terms guestldn form and question funation should be gtade 
clear, ' ; :J' ' ^ , ^ \ .. ;.,^•^^^'%v 

FoCTti- In thip:^eportg the forms referred to are uauai^ 
the interrogative :^prdsr often caii e.g* # who, what, 

when, the term fprin '. will also be Used to rff^r to^ the /arrah^e^ 
ment of words In questions, for exainpiai whether there li ir\-' 
version of subject and auxiliary, ^: 
' ■ ♦ . ^ ' ' j.. • . ' /. ^ * _ 

Function . The function refirred .tq. is usuallj^ the refers^'- 
tial function of particuiar question forms* S6me considerati»on 
is also giveii to pragmatic oy discourse function. That is, the 
referential furiction of a when question i^^o ask something 
about time^ However ^ a question such as "when is he leaving?'' 
could have a niunber of different pragmatic functions, leading to 
different interpretations of the utterance, such as "I need to 
know whether t6 make dinner for three or for four?" "I'd liki 
to use the car but I wonder if he nfeds it?" "I don't like the 
way he's acting and % wish he'd go*? The pragmatic function _ 
could^ thus be, in addition to a sipiple request for information, 
a hint, a wish, an expression of annoyance,' HoweVet, the se^ 
mantic function remains the same* It is a question for which 
the semantieally appropriate answer includes some mention. of 
time, ' 

The basis of most research on the developn^nt of Questions 
in both Ll and L2^has been an exrainatlon of some aspects of 
question form (e,g* . Brown, 1968i RavCTt, 1974). It is usually . ^ 
assumed that form simply reflects function (at least reier« 



entiai functiofi) . In resaarGh omothfr^ aspaats of l^guiatic 
d6V0Xopment/ It^ h shown tlkt old forme are used for new" 

fundtioni ai;n4' nfW- fomi used first to e^prfess old .tunc- . 

" tibn (Slobin^ 19t3r ;^^ & Kaplan, ^963) , 

That ±a> if ^ :^hild has'' just aomm to undarstand somethiiig / 
cognitiv^ly bpt has not yet learned how to express it llriguis- 
ti6ally# ha may . simply borrow some linguistic foi^s that ^re 
already familiar.. For axOTipler he un^erst^nd a great deal 
about space relations before ha has acquired the ioci^tive pre- 
positions necesaa^ry to exprsas these^r©lations linguistically. 
This doesn't prevent him fr^n^t^ relations >: 

hbwever> He does apvby using old forms - those aspects of; 
language/that he already Jcnows - to refer to the space^/irelations 
albeit impr^^cisely* : ^ , . " Vfi«^r 

Question Development in English LI 

/A number of studies of the development of question form in 
\English Ll have revealed that the order of emergence of both 
comprehension and proauction of spej^ific quastion words is sim^ 
ilar among children learningp English Ll^e.g.^ Davis / 1932), 
Swain (1972) found that children who ware bilingual (Frenfah- ' 
English) fron earliest childhood acquired English Wh-words in 
the same order as English monolingual childreft and that the ' 
French equivalents of these words emerged in the sanie order. 

In its simplest form, the niost frequently observed order 
is (1) what and where,- (2) who^ (3) why, (4) how, and (5) when. 
This order fits well wit|i'< what we know about children's cogni- 
tive deveiopnent during this perida of language development. ^ 
Before they have developed anything more than single word 
utterances, they already seek to know the names of objects or \ 



to find things that ire Jtoat or hidden, Thija^ questions such 
as "what'^ that?" or "%^here's th# baby?" encode meaning^^/that 

;; are already wellfe^abli^hed whett children begin to expfesi 
thain;^'^linguistiea3|a^ '^phen" questions are acquired latest, "a 

.fact which reflects the cognltiva dcmplexity of time :r§iat ion* 

..ships;!; ^. _ \ 



It a hpuld not be assumed,: hdwe'^ep,P that the obeer^^id devel- 
opmental sequence of Wh^t^ords' can expl simply' m^d suffi- 
ciently in terms of Increased co^i^^ve complexity in th^ Wh- 
word it^Jj:|. The mmB Wh-word cfc l^e different roles in dif^ 
ferent siritehces. For ^xampleV "who" can .be the subject '6r - 
the object 9f the Vferb^ that im, the agent t|ip recipient of 
the action. Reaearcherf who:^ ftave further #ubdivided^ 
(Ervin-Tripp ^ Miljep, 1978; Tyabk & Ingram, 1977) have observed 
that a finer distirt^tion leads to /more infomatiori. For e^Miple/ 
"who" as spntence subject is used : and responded to considerably 
earlier than "who" as objeet (e.g., "who is eating lunch?" is 
eaeier than ,"who is tha "bb/ du^hiJng?^') V Thu^s complexity ' is 
detemined not only -fey, J^e but'^ by its / rble in 
the sentence. 



An factor in determining the order^ of develQ|ment is 

the exteni^ £0 which the non --linguistic context in which the 
question occurs helps the learner to know what ip expected of 
hi^* Ervin^Tripp and Miller (1978> suggest that the/'chi Id learns 
to answer questions through expedience in exchanges in which the 
adult asks a question at thfe monient when the child was about to 
produce spontaneously an utterance which would appropriately 
answer the , question* For example^ in looking at a picture 
book, the adult asks "what's that?" knOTing intuitively,;^hat 
the child is likely to say "duck" anj^ay. The child tHris has ' 
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• ■ ■ ■ , f S ' ' ' ■ 

■ the ekpetience of answering questions which he mi^ht not unde'l" 

; stand in another context '. ■ s 

Another factor in the order in which children develop . 
comprehension and production of Wh^questions ia the ^ frequency 
with which different questions are addressed to thrai. Adulis 
appear to have some special sensitivity to the linguistic capa- 
cities of children. Thus one finds very few when questions in 
the speech addressed to 2 -year olds J Similarly, Hood {1977) ^ 
; has^^ shown that why questions are rarely addressed to children - 
Who Have not yet begun to use "because" spontaneously,- Th^ 
. questions addressed to children are those which the adult be- 
lieves the child can answer* Ervin-Tripp and riil^r (1978) 
found that children made relatively few: fdrmal errors in 
ponding to Wh-questiDna and that there was no great improvement 
in trie rate of formal rpsporises aa the dhiAdYen grew older, 
because adults so; rarely asked queationp usirtg question wo^ds 
wi^ich corresponded to later stages of development. The strong- 
est evidence for an ordered sequence of development comes fioin 
the errors children make when adults do use question words 
which a child has- not yet mastered'' (see, Lightbown, , 1978) . 

In .simmary, there ±s a sequence o^ development of Wh-forms 
in Ll acquisition which appears to follow cognitive development 
but is also affected by the linguistic compleKity of; the ques-^ 
tio|i utterance overall ; and also by ^ some sort of natural se-- 
quencing of questions in parents' speech to children* 

\. . ■ „ , ' '• ■ r ■ ' . ' ' 

Word Order in English Ll .and L2 Question Development 

Another aspect of questiqji form which has been studied and' 
which will be described briefly is the;>devel6pment of word 
ordey^* In^^English, both yes/no ai^d Wh-questions normally . ' 



require a change from the Btandard SV word order either by 
auxiliary inversion or "do-support". Since both inversloh and 
"d9-support rfepreaent linguistic 'complexity > some reaearchers 
were supriBed to difCovep. tha^ bqth LI and L2 learners produced 
questions with correct word order at a very ejarly stage of de- 
velopment. For example, "what's that?" and "where did it go?" 
are questions which may occur qtfite early , in LI development. 

Longitudinal studies made i it ^ppayent / hbwfe^retf ,' thaf these , 
^ sentences were rote-learr^a, wholes , and^id noV^ep^^ 
learnerfs ability to invit;^ubjedt 'a|f# auxiW 
1968).. Errors in word otdet appeared as , soon as le airier s begtli" 
to make questions on their own. In their own "creative" use 
of language/ children- would place the Wh -word at the begi^ing 
•of the .sentence, but simply leave the question in declara- 
tive order, .'e.g., ''what he's doing?" "why' she 'can't go?". In 
the early stages of|this creative use, In^ fadt^,: the auxiliary V 
is often missing. ' . ' - . 

For word order developmental sequences, unlike Wh-question 
word sequences,, coghiiive complexity is less Important than 
linguistic complexity In determlng the pattern. Thus it is 
not really surprising \that thfe same developmental 'pattern has 
been observed among English L2 learners (Bailey, Madden,, & 
Eisenstein, 1976). They begin by a few memorized correct forms> 
then begin to use Incorrect fonins when they deviate from, rote- 
learned material. They subsequently learn to use inversion, 
with yes/no questions becoming correct In advance of Wh-questions 
During this period, Ii2 learners *?hose native language forms 
questions by inverting' the main verb (rather than an auxiliary 
or an inserted from like do) may try to use the same rule; in 
English. ,, For example, /^avem' s (1974)" child produced sentences 
such as "like-yqu me?" and "why drink we tea and coffee?" C 



The similarity in word osder development for questieins is 
quite str iking,* With thft ejecaption of fulL^verb IhverBion, • , 
there appear to b# :iS iinp'ortant dlfferencea between LI arid L 2 
Englisly queitidn develpprnenfc. |p4ntee this deyelopment is . 

, primarily Baaed on increasing Mriguiatic complexity, it seems 
predictable that Li.and L2 similarities would be stFong here. 
However,' as stated above, the LI acquisition order of Wh-words 
is determined largely by cognitive development and by the child's 
exposure .based oh parents' chqice of qjaestionsr one would pre- 

. diet leSs Ll-L2 .similarity the developmental sequence of ' 
Wh-words. , 1- -f;* . , . ■ 

Wh"Words in "Natural" LZ D evelopment 

If it is thfe case tiiat the order of emergence of Wh-words * 
: . W speech reflects cognitive development ^knd; parental speech> 
what one expect from L2 Ueyeloptient? Clearly the L2 learner - 
, ey^n at; age 5 or 6 is cognitively, advanced enough' to uiiderst.and - , 
thej meaning of ' the principal Wtt-forms ,; Thus ori^ 'Would not ^ 
expect a second language Ifearn^r to Acquire ithe Wh-f orms iii' ■ ' 
the same order as the LI rearner. , ' ' * 



In recent research with French L2^ learners (a longitudinal, 
study of two 6-7 year old anglophonfe boys iearning French by 
going to French, schools) Lightbown* (1978) found that the . ; 

sequence of fflnergence of" question words was very similar to that 
observed with mu^h younger English 'learners even though, in 
their native lariguageV the children used ar/d responded to the ' " 
■full range of Wh-guestions. Thus, gu'est -ce que orguoi and 
^ were earliest •acquirM and'most frequent, while comment an^' 
guand were acquired much later. ' 



LQuise Titreault was the research assistant for the 'Rcen^h 
1*2 question a.tudyi ° . , ^ - ' ■ 



question a.tudyi 
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However I there was; an anomaly in 'this anaiysie of guastion < 
word forma whioh led to a functipniil analysis of these jquestlw 
One of the children used qui mora than any other queatlon; wdrdy. 
^^The ;£unatioh&l Analysis revealed that th# meaning of thaA# gu4 
questions was not who hut what ■ It was usad in utte^anoes 
such as "qui est ga?" when the child wanted to know the name of 
something ^ TOien he later learned to ask "qu 'est-^ce que c' eat?" 
h^ stopped using qui for asking "What Vs that?" and began uaing 
it to mean "what did you say?" when ha hadn't understood someone 
elae* a utterance. . . ^ ^ 

The/ full arialysia of question form and function in tht ^ 
French l2 speech of these two bpya during their f itat year of 
exposure to French revealed that they had developed several 
cttraiunioation strateifi^s which made it possible for them to 
ask a wide range of Wh^queationa (oallpd Q^word questions in * 
thf French L 2 atudy) even though they used only a limited number 
of questions .words. They used Q-word substitution ^ replaGing 
an unknown word by another^ as in the eKMnpiea with qui above^ 
^ In'varfo^hpr example^ the two boya were talking about their birtfh-- 
days and f the adult native-s^ of French who was playing with 

them aake4 if they wanted to know when- her birtiiday waa . In 
asking her, Kenny used oQ rather .tehan guand even though quand 
had'^ just been used, ^ . 

/ Ls vous ne voulez pas aavoir/ . ^ 
\ c'est quand ma fete a mdi^ 

^ J Kr oft est ton fite? ' 1 

They also used circumloaution, finding alternatives to 
using any Q--word at all. For example, \n another situation 
where Kenny needed to ask a question about timer he had a bit .v 
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, of* trouble asking "when are you coming back?i 



ti vquoi? line aptre toknl 



It I vlenp un autrp fdis? 



oui i j eudi , vendredd * ' \ ' 
" dilnanGhe tu vas' itre ici? 



1^ In L2 developinent substitution errors are-probably frequant 
when learners are outside a rijjid glassr©^ cortt 
(1976) gives, a nwdber of exanrpies of Q-word suba^itutiori ih^ ^ 
eluding one of an English Ll learning German L2 who, used wo 
(German^ whgre) to mean why and when as Well aae where , Clreutn- 
locutions are certainly coitenb^V; Clearly this /ean be explained 
partly by the faet that. the^iJ^S speaker's: cognitive matuiityv:;^: ; 
is SO f a* in advance^ his liriguistic ikilla that he,, needs ¥o ' 

. ask questions for whicm he does ridt'yit khoy the ^;ord^!»«^-^iuf ' 
the, deV'elopnent of question furtction does not folic^l^^dei . 
observed in Ll development, glowever, the,*jBSults pf this study . 
knd the ;stuciy of German Lavby Fel^ 119 J 
order of developmerit of question words - at least in question U 

.production - is very similar,* . 

' ^ ./ . *• ^ ■ ■ . , ' ^\ ' " 'i..;^' . 

Both the Lightbowh and Felix studies are based on second 
language' development iij "natural" (grivironments . That is, the 
children received^ no formal lesaoni in their seco^ -language b 
Thus'^he order > was not arx^rder vrtiiqh they had been ttaught^ . 
but was rather one which! tftay had learned. Nevertheless^ one 
explanation which may account i^r this order In/their acquisi-- ; 
tion o^ guestion words is the frequency with which , the various; v 
words occur. We must be cautious howevelc^ about as s^ 
frequenoy alone will explain the order;' In other LI and-L2 
research It has often been shown that frequency is-- overr ridden 
by other- aspects of the input such as saliency, communicative: ; ' 
valuer linguistic complexity^ etc* - ' ^ * 



;,, * But see Wode (1978b) for some e'^MeriGe considered contra- 
■ . " dictory. \ ■ . . 
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. It seems that here as elsewhere iri L2 devalopment the 

formal aspects of development are predictable and to a large 
extent similar to Ll development* However, because of ,the 
different levels of cognitive aevelopment and different com- 
munication needs and experiences o5 L2 learners, the develop- 
ment of language functions is different. * 



Wh-words in Classroom L2 Development 

^Wliat sequence of devel^opment would we expect from learners 
wno are learning their L2 it! the more structured environment of 
the clas^pom? Do we simply assume that they, will learn ques- 
tions' in the order in which they are presanted or are tj^ye y 
other factors which will co;ptribute to 'determining the Acquisi-- 
tion orde^?^ Should we expett^t to find errors such'as those 
observed in '^natural" Ll and L2 acquisition? 



A first step in answering these questions is to determine 
the order in which Wh-words am presented to most Quebec stu- 
dents learning English, L2* Lado (Canadian editidn, 1971) does/ 
not^pres^at any Wh-^qui©ti6ris until Unit 7 (of 20 units) in 
^^S5ok 1, \ In Unit 7^ who^ what^ where ^ and how" are introduced all 
^Mt once# in the same frame r Wh is he? 















V: 


who *is he? 




A: 


he ' s" Mifr . David 


Goleman. 


V - 


what, is he? ' 




^ A; 


he' s a- lawyer • 




Vi 


where is he? 




hi 


in bed. 




. Vi ' 


how is he? 




' hi 


he' s sick, * 





**>;'Lado (1971) p. 54 
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From wha^e seen of the acquisition Wh-questions in 

settings, we might predict that such ^^presentation is 
mi^likelyto lead to confusion. Sufch confusion is probabXy 
inevitable since -Wh-words have so many featured in common. 
However, this presentation of the four major Whfwords at once ' '.^-^ 
and in the ^ant^- linguistic frame seems to invite it. v This kind M 
of prpbXem is by no means limited to question forms, of course. f 
It is tesed on one aspect of what Richards (1973) refers to as 
the "contrastlve approach" to language teaching. That is, f • 

when forms which, are very similar are taught in the' same' les sop, -^S*^!^' 
there is v^the advantage of explanation through contrast, but, ' ' ; ' 

problems may be created for the students in difetlr'Tuishin^ among ■ ' 
forms which differ i from others in one or two distinctive fea- 
tures, all other features being shared.' " • • .. ^ ' 

' Alexander ( Look , Listen & Learn , Canadian Edition,, 1972) 
ihcludef "what's your (his, her) name?" in an introductory 
lesson, then presents t rn Wh-forms in the ,f irsta,unlt (of 25) ' 
, in Book 1: whose and which . ^ In the fourth unit. who is intro- 
duced. y What appears in Unit 5 in the sentence "what ' s for 
lunch?" ^ and in Unit 6^f\what'B this/that?" arid "whq'.& this/that?" 
appear. " Where " is not i^roduced until Unit 1. of Book ,2. 
When is intrbduced' near the end of Book ,2 and - why is never taught 
in this serifs.* . In the last observatibn class recorded for the 
Gradp 6 subjects, tjie lesion involved the presentation of the ; 
word when . The teq,cher asked the miahing of the word and one * 
student in the badk of the room shouted "pourquoi'. " one 
had the/ impression that he fert^the need for that word and was 
hoping. ;he had found it.-- -, , 



It is interesting to note that in the Lado series, Although 
many lessons in Books 1 apd 2 are devoted, to information 
qudstions, why is not introduced until halfway through , Book 2. 
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- Quest iphs and answers In learners' lanquage . As vji^^Vttave 
seen, L2 learners in natural settings sometimes use the "vrong^L^i 
question word, substituting; a word they know for one they 
haven't yeV learned. L2 learners in classroom settings ask,. 
%W^qwestions, that the opportunity for error rarely occurs. ' 

F -maniple of 10 hours Df ESL teaching in the " 

classeil, the teacher asked 766 questions, - 
_ ^|u^ents asked 65 quertfons. The evidence that production 
.^f;rors similar , to those, made in the natural setting would occur 
^.ii'S^^^^ questions comes mostly from the compre- 

hensibn err9rs' in interpretiiig wh-guestions^ . 

In preliminary analysis of classroom and interview 'data, we 
have occasionally seen cases where learners answered the "wrong" 
question. In the classroom arid in" informai interviews, however, 
the inapprbpriate answers appear to be deteiTnined more, by 4he c 
learner's expectations of what, question migh^ %feasonabry' be , ^ 
asked rather than^ specif ic misinterpretations of Wh-words such 
as those observfed'in LI learners. ■ ' ' 



Hello^ Ummn,, 

What-s your last name?. 

How old are you?. 



t^o is ali the zoo too? 

Right. .-Wlfat is Billy's sister 
doing?. Michelle, , 

What is she doing?. 

Qii»est-ce qu'elle fait?. 
What is she doing?. ^ 




09:- Billy & his sister. . 

20: It's Sally.. 
20s Uh ,V 



lb: ^he's 
hand 



•s h^ltJirifi Billy's 
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In Comprehension,, in natural settings (including the class- ^ 
room) we may see little which can conia,dently ^e^interpreted as- 
systematic Q-word substitution. It seems more.^||^s^ 
the learner is responding to, key content wb^^i^f^^the utterance 
or to expectations set by the context rath^^faii'^ to a mis- ' . 
understood Q-wo^-d. Ne^rertheless , this wiir^S^^yaBtigated ■ " 
furth^ througii controlled presentation of a series of queg'tions 
with different Wh-words. i , ' . > ' ■ ■ ■ . - 'Vvi- , ^" 




' In the analysis fef the classroom data from the .tw 
Of Grade 10 students, we have found ^ few. cas6s where students. " ^i;. 7 
clearly answered the wrqng 'Wh-question. - Out of the 766 questions 
asked by the teacher, only 8 were cleirly" ans'wer^d- is it^ they , .; 
inc^de,d , another Wh-word . Such a small 'nianbett^ . be accounted 
for^r simple inattention although,^ because the pattern is sb • 
clear, our intuition suggests that they do in faob represent 
Q-word substitution in comprehension. Thai: isj a' "hard" ques - ' 
tion (e.g., how or when) was always answered as if* it were an ; ' 
"easy'; question* (e.g., what or where ) . And it must be 



ered that teachers, like parents, tend to ask only those ques- " ■ 

tions which their studenti^hildren) can answer. ' ' • 



In the results from a mor^controlled setting, where a ■■^5 

ser.ies of Wh-questions were asked" about a group of pictures, 

there is stronger evidence 'for systematic substitution in inter- 

pretation. In a study* with tarade 8 and "Grade 11 students of . 

English L2, the methodology of Tyack and' Ingram's LI study '» • 

was adapted for use with pictures in Byrne's (1967) P^greBsave 

picture Compositions . The L2 results show clear similarity to ' ' . 

■"if . • 

LI results. For example, students who gave inappropriate answers 

to t>^Ky or how questions were -most likely to respond as if the - ' 

question had been a what or where question. That is, they 



* ;, Study done by Jeffrey Barlow and Francis Bonkowski. 
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appeared to be answering easier^ earlier«learned questions . . 

/ . I . . ..- " ----- - - - - 

This is shown in a ^"confusion matrix" modeled after thkt of ' 
Tyack a Ingram (1977), See Table 6, — . " , 

With the cooperation of DavAd Ingram from the Univeristy 
of BritisK'^ ColiOTbia/ we have obtaiiiecl the materials .used in 
the Tyack ,%nd Ingrain LI study of quee^ion daveiopment and intend 
to replicate j:hat study with some of our ESI, subjects in the ^ 
coming yeat/ It ^is predia^d that, in > spite of diff'erent cogni- 
tivfejlev^p, diffSerent eKperiences, arid dff jfterejt^t communica-^*- 
tion needs, the development of the compre,hari^ioii' 0f ..Question . 
forms by L2 learners will be similar to thgi^i'(.©bj^rved in LI ' / ■ 
development. - . , ' " v"/ 



Questions in teachers' speech . ^In a prelimina^'y^'itfttidy' , ^ 

questions aaked by the teacher in two Grade 10 classes, we found, 
in ten hours of ciassr^oom 'interaction - five hours from each 
class, sMipled over a 6-Week period^ rthe teacher asked 766 
Wh^questians.* Of these; 410 (53t> questions. The ' 

other major Wh-words represented from 11^ (when) to 13% (why) 
of the totai* These results indicate that students had far 
more oppiDrtunlties to learn^ what questions than any other Wh- 
questions-; And, as would be ekpected., there were far more 
appropriate responses to . what questions than to other Wh-questions . 
Witihin the what questions, as would be predicted by Ll researfch, 
there was a higher degree of , accuracy for what is questions ^^an, 
for questions where what was the subject of ^n action verb. 

ft 

A^'s^riking aspect of the data analysis in this study is 
the fact thsEt many questions which do not elicit an appropriate** 
response are questions which students, don ' t really get a chance 



* Data tabulated by be 



ames Kelly. ^ 

** "Appropriately" does not necessarily mean Incorrectly", Thus 
if the^ teacher asked "what was Ron doing?", a response wh^^^ft 
named sDme activity would be accepted as appropriate whereas 
^reference to a' place or time would Mt* '\ . ' 



I, 

V' 
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Table 6 



Confusion Matrix Indicatini^Res'ponse PatteriTS to 
Wh- Questiojis by Grade 8 & 11 Students*'^ 



4 



: 0 



Grade 8 



'Is 



whAfe n 
who n 

wh/5 S 
Pflr ■ fe 

ffn 



TranniUv^ 



23 

4 



01 
1ft . 



09 



Oh 



10 



02 ■ 



ni 

n? 
on 



01 

n 



02 



20 
0? 



0^ 



01 



m 
ni 



05 



ni 

m 

01 



Oh 
n? 



Jil 



0?, 

m 
ni 

01 



Ml 



0? 



02 
02 



0^ 



01 

01 

06 



■n 



U5 



ni 
on. 

01 



OA 



OP 
01 



14 

02 



10 
01 



1 ^ 



12 



01 
ni 



Ml 



01 



02 



V, 



02 



mm 



01 



nt 



02' 

I 

01 



□1 



01 



u 

01 



0/ 

0} 



01 
01 



1 



if 



N.,6U- Appropriate responsoR are boxed 



*I3ased on adapUatiQn of Tyadk and Ingram (1977) study done 
by Francis Bonkowski and Jeffrey Bafiow. 
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to answer, , either because the te "^nher answers It herself or 
because she. inimed lately ^^r^ or rephrases the quSiCTbn 

without^lving the etuaents time to answer* Such rephrasing 
oecurria more frequently with the difficult Wh-^questions than 
with what is . That is, without waiting for an answer, the 
teacher eKpected the question to be hard. Therefore,, she 
rephrased it to make it answerable. The analysis of these data 
is continuing. We want to see how teachers perceive question 
complexity. It is generally assumed that the order of de^ 
creasing compleKity which teachers provide^is Wh-question, 
either/or question, yes/no question. But wa wish to invest!- 
gate the order of complexity mong Wh-questions as well. 

The analysis of teachers' questions in the classroom obser- 
vations will be continued and will be- extended, with the de- 
velopment of the classroom interaction categorization system 
to include analysis of question-answer eKchanges in which 
teachers attempt to simplify the students' task by altering the 
form of their questions. 



to 



"My daughter likes to horseback too": 
Native Speaker Speech to Native and 
NQn-Native SpeakerB*^ ' ^ ■ 



During transcription of the first oral interviews 
the researchers noticed what appeared to be .errprs;, or devii^tions 
from standard English, on the part of native Engliih-speakers 
(NSs) . These were not acqountable for in terrts of hesitations 
and false starts normally encountered in transcriptions or 
observations of NS speech. These deviations ^ which included lex- 
ical simplification (e.g. I "My daughter likes to horseback too*")i 
topicalization (e.g., "Did you like it - the movie?"), and what 
seemed to be conscious avoidance o£ embedded clauses and perfect 
tenses, were tentatively attributed to a desire on the part of 
the interviewers to facilitate conversations with noh^native 
English^speakers (NNSs) . ,1 ' 

. Adjustments in the speech of a NS when in conversation with 
a NNS have been characterized as "Foreigner Talk". As Ferguson 
(1975) has pointed out, examination of such Foreigner Talk could 
yield important insight^ into the ^process of simplification of 
language,, both in L2 acquisition and in studies of ''the process 
of pidginization (Schumann, 1974) , In addition* Foreigner Talk 
bears investigation as it may constitute a significant source 
of input to L2 learners* , . 

Several studies of Foreigner Talk, such as Ferguson (1975) 
and Valdmah^ (1976), were based on literary sources,, pr on ques-^ ^ 
tionnaires' in which people were asked to describe hOT;, ^hW ' 



This progress report was prepared by Lise Wintor. Thp study^ 
is being conducted by Lisa Winer and Bruce BarkmahV " ^ 



might change their apeech for a variety of NNSs. Although 
this is interesting from a aocio-linguistic point of view, it 
does not provide solid observational data on real linguistic ' 
behavior. The studies by Hatch et al. (1975) on data from 
telephone conversations, and by Campbell et (1977) on inter- 

views, h|S been more significant. Hatch found that in one 
sample,' P^S' speech resembled NNS speech ins deletion of it and 
copula; absence of tense marking,* use of no plus verb negation,' 
and absance of plural markers. In speech of other NEa in con-- 
veraation with NNSb, however, the researchers' in ,1:he Bf^ch 
^tUdy did not observe thea^ ieatureB,;but did find a ^Variety of 
etrategies which were used by individuals in different degrees, 
Amdng such strategiae were "frequent repetition and restatement 
with the use of synonyms, slQwer delivery, clearer articulation 
|and a general feeling of empathy for the NNSs,.. using heavy 
stress, using long pauses to allow the NNS to indicate whether 
he/she haavunderstood^ using confirmation checks such as 'Do 
you understand?', and attempting to anticipate and complete 
the NNS 'a utterances (Campbell et a^^ 1977, p. 98)," 

Campbell et al, . taped convarsationa between six NSs and 
three NNSs, for a total 'of 18 conversations, arbitrarily of five 
minutes duration each^ on a topic chosen. J:^6m a list of pre- 
determined topics. The team reports that, ' unlike Hatch# they ^ 
did not find systematic or phonological changes in a NS's 
speech towards any of the NNSs (1977, p. 100)", nor did they 
find insl^ances of copula or it deletion, missing tense markers, 
absence of plurals, etc. Like the Hatch research, however, 
Campbell found many instances of Wh--questions being repaired asa 
yes/no queetions, as OR choice questions, and as questions plus 
a possible answer. They also observed a number of strategies 
in NS subjects paralleling those of the MS subj^ts in the ■ 
Hatch data* 




Campbell made^ peveral auggestlons to fut^ure researchers 
for avoiding limi^a^tions found in the design of their study^ 
These included gathering certain information about the indi 
■duals used in the study, ingluding NNSr^th low English pro-- 
ficiencyf making conditions under whi^ch observations were made 
more natural. Perhaps most importantly , they en^hair^e the " ^^-^ 
^act that before ^statements regarding the pattern- -bf modificaT 
tibns, or the intent thereof , can be %de, "It is advisable to ' 
gather data on individual NSs interacting with other.^NSs befOTe 
making generalizations about their strategies with NNSs (1977, 
p, 101)" . 

/ The second* set of oral interviews^ then, was designed with 
two objectives in mindi first, to obtain base-line comparative^ 
data on student responaes f^om Francophone, Anglophone, and 
other non-native English speakers, this data to, be used^dn ' 
several aspects of the total research ^ project i and second to' 
further investigate Foreigner Talk. Thus, it was decided to 
follow the original plan of the initial oral interviews, i,e., 
pairs of students would.be interviewed by one NS interviewer, 
using the same set of guideline questions- Interviewers for 
.t^e second set of interviews were three NSs i a female ESL 



^'t^ache^, a male B, Ed. student, and a female undergraduate stu- 
dent, the latter two having had little experience in speaking 
with NNSs. They were told the first purpose of the interviews,' 
but^were not aware that the researchers were interested in their 
own speech. They were told to make the interview as relaxed , ' ' ' 
as possible, but to try to get the students to speak, and to 
understand what they were saying. 

The three interviewers each conducted 20 interviewa with 
pairs of 'students from French, English^ and other first languages 



i u 
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The resulting .coliectiort of data tranecribea from the se'^^^^t aped 
interviews constituteB a good basis for both compara^ii^e studies 
and an, .investigatiori 'pf i Foreigner * * ^ ^ 

Preliminary bbserVation of the data appears to indicate that 
there are indeed patterns of Foreigner Talk apparent in the.NS:^'^ 
interviewers' speech. The nature of this modif icatioA 'la ' both^- 
cplnpiex afe subject to -a great deal of individual variation, 
although, ds reported in mother studies,, some' features appear to 
be conunon tp ajj. interviewers i slo^r rate of speech* use of . 
verifying quastrons or statempnts, repair of Wh^gueations as yes/ 
ho, OR choicfe, or questions with possible answers. As the an- 
alysis progresses, finer distinctions of Foreigner Talk in 
geAeral, the nature of individual variation, and -rtie' effect, if 
any, of differences in the LI of the NNSs should becone more 
ai 




Puii' reports on the fdllowing studies Willvbe sub^ 
mitted when they become available. The Xanguage aptitude 
study has not obtained data from the .absirvation classea 
and the interference study has encountered jprbcedural 
difficulties in the Glas#.ification of learner errors * 
it was felt that it would be appropri^©; Jfc'^^^efac 



on these projeCrts until further rel|P^^q;ft£j^^g^^gt;i^^ /i^ 
pr^eBsed,-s / . 

A study of negative transfer^ (intertttJ^nceX errors) is 
.in prDgress^ along with the analyBes of 'Other type's of 
learner error ^ iampLe o£ 8 of the Grade TO subjects ^as 
chosen^ primarily because the individuals in question ' . . 
partiaipate often in class and thus produced fairly sizeable 
amounts of data^, Classtodmi oral interview and written work 
prbvide the sources for the preliminary study. Tabulations 
.have been made for each of the eight students^ and p^pprtions 
of interference to other errors varies .from ^ 20 to 48 per: cent^' 
by individuals and' considerable varia^i.dn has been noticed' by 
source as well* These proportions would seem to contradict 
both the position that nearly, all. errors are attributable,. to 
differences between LI and L2 and the position that errors 
are due only to develbpra^ntal factors. It has become apparent , 
as a result of the preliminary work on errors, that many 
of the previous studies have used varying and unclearly stated - 



criteria for error classification. We are attempting to work 
Out proper criteria, following the guidelines set down by 
Weinreich (1953) # Haugen (1953, 1956)/MaGkey (19"76) and 
Other investigators for the comparisoh of languages in con-- 
i^act ,and the identification and classification Of borrowings 
and interference. • 

• i ' , 'f 

■ ' ■ . . ' \, 

' ' S 

A language 'aptitude test has been piloted and will be 
administered in trie early part of the school year* Language 
aptitude is another variable which is believed. to be associated 
with some o£ the variation in secdTTd language deyelopment* ' \ 
P6ter Green (1974/5, 1975a, 1975b) hae davelopmed a 42 item 
language aptitude t^st which proved a better predictor ^Of 
Success in learning German for adolescent children in England 
than either the ^dLAT or the LAB aptitude ^^tests;,^ Green's ^ 
test is a Swedish, language lesson without feedback. The 
forms of the He finite and indefinite article^ the present 
tense and singular. and plural nouns are presented, and the 

, examinees must wtite new forms by analogy. The final items / . 
r.equire the .cpnstruction of Swedish Sentences and translation 
into English* have translated the test into French and 

piloted it on French Canadian adplescents and young adults* 
The preli'minary results Indicate -tl^at the Green test will be 

'appropriate^ for our subjects, is simple to administer and 

^has^ good face validity, ^ ,/ - ^ 

Anot^her study concerns the short-term effects of 
instruction on different age groups* ^ Some preliminary^ 
results of this study, are reported in ^the progress report nn ' 
variation* ■ ' . 



Chapter 2 ^ ' ' 



CLASSRO0M^ INTERftCTIQN 



Classroom Interaction Re search . • 

v,^ The behaviors of teachers and students* in claBsroome have 
been observed since at least'^the early, part of the ' twentieth 
century (Medle^and. MitEel, 1967). , The focus of such studies ^ 
has mriously bfeen on the apaounta and kinds of student parti- 
cipation in classrooms, ont^We characteristics of good teacheri 
on the personalities of teaehers#.on the interactions ainoiig^ 
students, on teaching behaviors and on the Interactions ^ong 
teachers and students. ^ ^ ' 

A number of classification systems and observation tech- 
niquea^have been^ developed for the. description and analysis of. 
' classroom .behaviorp, including several dealing primarily with 
feedback to learners. Most of the classification systems are 
based on a quantitative descriptipn of verbal and/or npn-ver^al 
events in the classroom and the observers' gualitative judge- 
.reents concerning the intent or purpose of these events/ The - 
goal of th# gualitative analyses has been to determine the ^ ^ 
relative effectiveness of different kinds of teacher and stu- t 
dent beiiaviors. The quantitative analyses are performed on 
the assumption that different ^durations .and frequencies ^of 
particular behaviors affect rthe kinds and amounts of learning 
that occur. ' 

"■ • :' ■ . ■ . . "' " " .. . '' 

Jarvis (1968) developed a framework for observing and 
measuring the use of "different language skllla which occur in 
the clasarobm. He distinguished speech produced in drills 
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^rom more spontaiiedus speech # as well as indicating which Ian*- 
guage w.aa uaa^ in the, spontaiieous speech^ the mother tcftgua pr 
^ the foreign language,^ ^ .f 



' Flanders and his co-wo^tkers (1970), devalOTid a eAnpIeK S 
system for the aescription of classioom interadtipn 
been usedr with or v/itho% m^ifieatiDns^ in manir |ia.asc^^ 
settings. They Consider ed ttfat verfcal behavidr ia\paraffibtiiit 
in the learning process and t^lt noji--v^erbtl behavior is less 
intportant. Seven categories of " teacjier talk are distlriguishe^^ 
incliadang lecturing,^ praimiig, ;giviiig directions and aslciiig / 
questions^ Two categorieB are provided for student tallc/'' T 
initiating and/responding. A tenth category/ silenap or con-j / 
fasion^; is ased %^IiBn the observer cannot understand ^^Bat is 
happening. , Sub-^categDrias are used to show tendencieg on' the 
part of .the teacher sto limit student responses or; to ^ allow 
them'in^ximum par'tiaipaLtiOn in the ciasSroom interact^idn* 



At intervals, of , approximately three aecond% . pbseryers 
note dav/n in colimns the code iii^er for the category which 
predoinlnated during that interval. Pairs of observations are 
obtained by- pairing each observation^ith its inmadiate iuc- 
cessor^; eKcSpt for thei'lastr 'and with its immediate prede- 
^ cessor IT except for the first. The pairs^ a^e then Jhallied 
the appropriate cells of a tfen-by-tan matrix. . The' resul 
iiich tabulatioHs can; be presented mm propOEtionp of te^cjtejc ■ 
V to stiiaerit' talk anS as ratios of . t'e^cher ^control and student * 
\ initi^ive.. — ^ . 4 . ^ 




,1 . l^askowits (1968; 1971) adapted the Flandersv model of in- 

_ ^eraction t0 the. la^^ classroom in a systMi- she called 

FLINT (Poceign language^ Systerm of interaitiort) . . Ha r modified 



0 



■ k * 



ERIC 




1 



tions mmkm it poesibla^^p take into account such cHafe&ctaicis- 
tics error-correctidrtr^iAeac^af critxbisni of ^^onmeB fyp ^ 
studentSi amounts of^'chp^iX^teapon aroount^ of -hmibrvr^^ 

If rthe native language of the studenta is u^ed, -this is indi^ 
a;^^ed aLongside the majpr category, ^ as if nbn^-verbal beha^J.o 



Wragg (1970) used a version ^^p^he .Flanders p^stOTi for the 
analysis of 10 PL classtoomSi He added 10 add! tlOTial codes so 
that talk could be labeled mother tongue or foreign language. 

Results from 20^minute samples of the, 10 classes ahowecL^that 
59% of- all talk was in the foreign : language^ and that student 
use of the Fl was* overwhelmingly/ in responae^ to the teacher's 

'/initiatioli, ■ ' ^ ^ 

Bellack et al,^ (€966) analyzed €he teaching Bituati 

^' ._ ^ ' = ■ ■ ■ . . . • r ■ - 

a hierarchically structured ''game^S madfe up of f our> jJrt 
*game' /.^ 'subergame^ # 'eyole- ap4 'move' . ^ Ea^h unit a^bove ^he 
move consists ^f'^^^JDhe or more tinits of the^ ^eSt lovftst ieVelr- k 
©•g*^a cy^e consists of two or rabre mOTes,\ Moves are de^ 

^ f ihad tn t?erms* of their discourse functioi^s inJ higher levels 
ill t^rm^ of their pedagogical, purpose'. Pour tiaoves are dis^ 
tinguishedit^^^l) ^^ucture., to set the stage '^o^- subsequent 
behai^ipr or self ^^reeted ^activity, such as ^tfadingi i2) . 
Solicit/ to.^t a taak^or ask a questioni (3) Respond, to per* 

^form.^a task or answer a qygjA^ni ^nd^ (14) p^^cft^ to comment 
on Irtevic^^, coimnunicatiohs or actions\^or <^^val^uate perf or- . 
mances * ^ rhf - S^Btem was app l^d to ^ * series - of tape^reoD^ad 
lessons / vithfjthe ^oves beiiig charactsjiged as to "categories 
of;mea^^g" su6h^ as causal and .inf orm^tiVe, so, that the sub^' 




\ 



stance of ^ ^leMonp^ can be,^de scribed / ' \ 



% ,, 7 
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Sl^lair an^. CoulthaM (19,75) (^eKamined claaayoom inter- 
actii^n as parttof a^^n^tidnaX approach their . dontinuing 
na^sis, of generaT diicoutse* etructure * They 'adopted ^ a , rank-- 
tnodel, wherfeih units^ at offfe rank or ^l^vmX a^a said tO/ 
e up . of unit's from %h% r^nk inmiediafeely belbwiM^e .g. ^ 
ino^^sLare made up of acts. Pour, ranks are distinguished ^ ' 
below |the .pedagoglcally-def ined r^ lesaoni Tran'aactloni ^ \V 
Ejcchangei Mov^e and ^ct/ each of whrch is defined mccordirig tcjij 
its purpose in the overfall discourse. New ranks are^ set 
when the^f lowest;#^k ia^^p^rceived to have a structure #>l.e*. 



to 



cOli^Ietjqf more than A^e^^u^^. 



Both BellAck and Sinclair i^nd Coulthard desdriba^ theorem 
tieally simJla^^^ model A Sihclair and Coulthard provide far 



more Bub-qategoriiatz^|.©n at ^ph^^nk>"^*g^ , they- daBcribe 2 



su^-elasses of 





and ppint^ out adfftA of the Relationships of 



m 



linguistic uriits^/feo dlBCpur^e functional relationships which 
fell outside the scope if Bellack'a s£udy. 

Fanselow (i91^a^^r78J has ^iso ^develbped a complex ayste] 
for cl as s^oofri i^e^^Con; ^called F^US (Foci for Observing 
CoiTOTiunlcations ;^^a in ^ettfltas) ^ been applied- to a 

variety of si-^atdons bapideiNla filassasgoms* Five foci . 

are^ identif ' (1) .th^Sdurces^f cbmrtunicat,lons^. .g 

teacher anc 
(3) the^ec 



m 




student /""/C 2) Ythe peMgogica^-^oves used by Billacki 

^ ^ • \ -i .... A ^ 



r the 



mica €1 on s i 



linguistics and non-i^ng'uistic,\ uAeid 
;;thp Uses of^he mediUm^t^eWg; # 



characterij 
nicated, e. 



nd attend; a^hd, <5)^he Content ^ich is corhmu-. 
lifei: prpcedures and subject iftatter* A ri&h 
variety of «su^-^categories for the 0s€ and Conient foci have 
be^ti described. One/ of the usfes to which *'the model! has been 



5 



put is. the description of different types of ^ feedback' described 




ft 
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te^s o& FOCbS^ in attempt to raise the rate of^ "sii^eal-^' 

■ ful" drror Jre^tment,. FOCUS has also been used as a teacher 
^^^^^i^P^ 'A^'^^t!^-^*/ Fanselow has sucfgjirtecl (personal qoinmuni-^ ^ < 

cation>.that I'OCOS b» used, with expanded lists of sub-catii^ 

■ fories yher^ necefsary; to study selected |gpect^ of the tekch- 

ing aett^g whicht.appear interesting^ Eipther than . ta attempt ^ ' ' ' " 
' an exlkustij;;^'^tr|^ interaction. \ ' \_ 



cation system and adequate 



^ Wab^ (1978)^^elopea a-claBaific 
is^tt^ventation 4||E^^a^pfei£iaat^^^ 



instttunentatiQn . 
-\ ^9^1^ of did-Ac t it^^^n^^^k used lA languaLge classea^ ife and ^ 
. ^ hia ga?aduate atuderits |t^^aval Universl^ have|#lso^tteitipted 

tk ev^t^ate la^ ofsthe^^f fact they have on ^ ^ 

* Vlangi;age learning i^ackeyrVl9^7.^: ^^T^^ 1974 Heechung, In^ 
. P^^ir ati'on ftSfv^Slnda thete^ afi^ a great^^any teacher and Studenit , 
behaviors, and sinoa they occur with v|irying ^ duration a \^d^/ 
frequencies, which may also Ji^^ vary iijg effects on liarnln^j^f V ' ^ 
Mackey develoWd' the polychronometer^ (19'72l ^ This machine'^ 
^ which can be operated in real --time, enables an^bbsaiver. to r'e-- 
.cord the duration and ftfgguency of 10 categorieB-^f ^^id^feic* 
behavior at a time. If thfe l^^^^pns are recorded, these mj|asure-* 
' merit^llpan^^e obtained £ or 'any n^ber^ of categories or^ sub-^^; ^ 
categories' of behavior, i > --^ 

■ Startling with the. most obvi^s categoriel of language ^ ' f 
classroom behaviors, . suqjr asr who talks? an J| what is ^he 
ta:|,k. used for?,; Mackey {1978) developed an objectively d^l 
set tof catpg^i^s for .the&' description, based\ on such ^S^d 
tpmies as presentation ^nd; repetition ^d act^i and speech, . 
Va^in^ d^gyrees of deli^caqy *an be ^ achieved; '^dil^he^ Q^ 
highly--£n^l,usive category of teachiri^. tp sugh fiJie^grafned 
sub-c^tegoriefe as rephrasing and r^fiodelling b^^iachar pr - 




I 
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His 



confirmihg response as afiGe]ifeabXe,t Simiaar degreea of : deli- 



■4 




\b 0 classroom. adti- 



IS capable of pro\^lHMBBEaGt m4^aur#^ 

vitiest ih siequenfcial An^ A" time line show^ 

^tjie sequence ih %hl^ ^^t^^^^ activllAea topk pla^ and 

. fi^aquenay and tfur atirti.. totals . for ^ach activity provide an 
integral lesson^ profile, i ^ ^ . . ; 

f ' ' ^ ^ " ^ . . ff. . ^ , ^ " .. ^ . ' : J ;' 

^ ' - , am - i 

" Using Quantitative measuras* evaluation of lesson profiles 

^ h&QdmeB pospib'^e ^n- t^Jiifts of sueh qualiiiea^ as v^rletyv i^tensi^ 
^ ty and perf orinance . Fbr exwiple , the^intehs^ity of ^^rh^ig 

activity cajn be mdasu^^d by ^et©«ftinia^ Jl^ds 
■* - of things that the lBai/^feJ^>^^ said or dane during=-p,/i!j.«sson. ' 

:§ / ; .\ : . / '-^w'J^^ , ^ ^ ■ ^ ' '^-^ -"^-^ ' ■ 

, J^llwfight; ^1975) %tudi6d tea ;^ 
^ errors for whicA ha worked out a'syit^ wit^ four maior errors 
/ categories and l9M0ub--categ^riei^^ basic^ courses oft error 

* trefcmaiit aria' dis\tinguished. Hi^^ studies of ESL ol^B^^omm ^ 
^ ( show, tl^t corffusii^n commorily arose/ f rom vl^c * ^ - 
unique treapnent p>f parti cular larror typ^s • 



cofisiscent/and nmi- 



■ef< 




y-<^haudron (1977^ i^velopW^ qpmpleK inodel^of disoouiaie 
for the^ correction of error4.^»rin|' Sinclair Mnd Coulthard^^^^ 
^systiem fd^ describing plaBsrooi^discf^urs^ ■ iM 
sug^stie^^fo^ de^|yibing. error treatment 'ototion^^^ ^ a 
. p.^tu^ of r^cc^ssfui '9orr^^ ^|igine^(^j^^ a]^ sited cdrract" 

^resp^nea f romj ^ Btud'ent/who coimnitted th^ ^p"or jr f rom 'ij.is; 
/ .\ fellow ^tud^n%s)^in 12 Pfench ImmetsiOT^issphs^ fdund\ ' 



posltiYe relationship^ 'beflwaSn the' corrective- treattnent whitfh 



^d dJ^ j-epetition with raduetiOn^ or riej^fe^ ^^^^ 



consii 

tfftpha^i^ and successful cprraction^^^^ li^g^^ 



"^pu^^^^the mootel to . be^ciSable ..of 
^^ive treftta^ntB^^rf af^^&Ta'tin^ 



Hft. 



J 




CTeajQri'ba4if" a variet'y'^f cor- 
ner ^-amSiguf ties ',' • **; 
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' In mnot^er jitudy (1977^)/ Chaudron studied the priorjties 
of teaohfits ifith respect to the kinds of ^rr^rs they corrected 
in a Frencl/lrmiersion program. He found that subje^^ matter 
(content) errors were corrected twice as often mm linguistic - 
errfdirs (morphology and syhtaK) / except in the French class, 
where the corrections were approximately evenly divided be-^ 



tween form and content^jl^f found that teachers ' stated priori--/ 
ties .corresponded with clAsaroom practice/ Overall 

"success" in error. correction was 39%* ^ 

Zahorik (ls|70) studied^" i|tudent ju^OTients concerning K 
commoniy used typ#s of classroom feedfcTack* He, wanted to .deter- 




eats and which ones expl 



,^ine the classes of feedback to student ireaponses which^reipf^ 
^orcfid^ or motivat^fefehe 

answersv wereV ioa^Set' or; indicated how to^ modify incorrect 
The 



viBwers ,* 



en:K;b perceived that most typea^of;^ 



.gave information on :.dQrrect 



iS and provided af Mptp^e xexri-- 
forcepient/^ut^that only two types ^pro^ided explSha'tijms( or 
additlonaiyinformatron, ' In a s«bsiaquent study^ ZaftL&rik: (1977) 
studied^ t^^^ relation -of f^S^b^^gs^ type to lesson ^has^A dis^ 
tinguis^^ by primary topic^ and purpose, in third^&d sixth 
grade^lasses* found th^, th^ fepd^ack types usid boWh in 

the rliddle and in the close^ of ' a phase wei^ repetitioh^^ 
praise. Topic changes were _ often signalled' b^\^ cG;nbination V 
of praise and approving repetition, ' * - 




i 



\ 



Cithcart and Olsan (19%e) >exaniined student and teacher 
resportse^, to a questlohnaire'-bn feedback in langaage blasl 
roonja' They foiM that students wanted feedbaak to be^ explicit 
and tfi?' Jfeceive .feedback all the -,time, while te4cher&- aief er- 



^ red 
dtrrin 

i 

i 

i 



lxdit,w<^djWction and to avoid correction^ of mi 
donversatiori. " ' • > 



fOrs 
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Data Collection 



Audio redordings wer# made at weekly iiitervala from 
^ October to^ecpmber 1977 arid every two 'weeks since Janua* 
1978 of thi^ three Grade 6 claiMS^frThe Gra^^^^ classes meet 
f0r SOrmihute sessions 4 tijnes a week . Recoiritngs have ^^^^b^^ 
made /once in each"^7-"day/ teaching ^yplp "the two.i.Q^a^\8 ^ 
and two Grade 10^ classes, which rnee^^^r ^0*minute sessigns i 
5 times during th6 cycle . This means ifehat,^ the claasrbofti 
interaction tapes represent 15-20% of the students* 'ftSL 



classroom 'tiirtfei 



i^Because ) the Study is #essenti411y observatiori^ in designr 
teachers and g^students have been "encouraged to behave, -iii^far 
as possible^- ^ as.i^ the researchers were not there. .-,This can 



never ^fuj^if be the caBe, of course', ^ and -the dififld.u 



of 




obaervlng truly natjiral *^hayidt\has. been well doclamentecl 
(sfg. a.g^. , Kent & Wo^^S^^^Bll W) Nevertheless, . the frequenQy. 
of the observations and the fact that they =-ha^^, con tinu#d over 
so many mon)ths have led to'^the greatest possible natyiralnef a. 
The use of audio rather than video rf cording* has meant th^^ 



pome ihfonnation about non-verbal behavioF^^^ necessarily^ lost, 
However, thfe unobtruaiveness of the audio Recording equipment 
has been lass disruptive and has made it eas^kr for teachers 
nd studeKts to^ forget that claases^ are beingj-T^orded * 

I T#o° researchers are present during each classtdom'^ record^ 
iftg ^session * With the ..aid of a sea tang chart, they w-ritV down 
*the identification, number of each' ^ud^nt in: the -Seg,uence in 
whioh* he 'or sKe . participates ip the classroom interactipn[;* " / .. 
Eey wards^ of J student, sgeectL and as much relevant teacher/ 

ossiblf are 'alsb/noted. The^ 





r 
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key word? and feLud^i: hwnbers make it possible, in thej 
sequent transcription of the data, to identify each ftu'd%nt 
sps'^fir and thus to have a record- of individual ae well as 




gr9up pirformanae in the claasroom* 



\ 



^he^ trgi^^ription conventions' pennit identificationV of tt!e; 
sourbaa of ritogfuage aM langutge-related behavior^ reco^ition 
of -rising^ ^fkliing>^ and sustalrAd intdriation contourar and/un^ 
^- st^ps pattarnf , Because - we s^^m primarily concern^y v^lth 
synt^qjtic and pr ^^Is of . laiiguage, the transoriptioiis 



audible 



are ^dp^e -using at^ndard orthography father thar^p^| scri^, 
'pphone^io represerita are^geft whan ari^ttarance iS 

fiw^C d^inte^^^ whan a m|.Bpronunci^^ibn causes 

cOTimunigatibn* A copy of the transcription 



a^braakdown 



A 1^ (^^mn^^nm (Appendix^ fi) . 



ADptpximately 70 hours of claesKOom data (from tha^ seven 



1 \ 




been .tfully transcribed^ and 



claif es cigpibih^^ h^e, :be#n racot^d, ^usCng^ Sannheiser and^IWA> 
equi^m^C; 'A^^^&^sa tapes 
verified. A ^ 

Design of the Descript:ive Syst^ ^ * ' , ^ ^ \{ 

Praviour res^^lreh op classroom interaction shows that "all / 
categories "^are arbitirary and ; not all of them are mutually ex-^ > 
c lus i ve " CMacH^r^STBT^T^ttT^^^^ 

.depaKdent on wh 
turns out to be 

ata aref exa^a^^d; 



^type, cfif intaraptlon s^stam ^Ghosep^var^j^h 
trie i^vestigatore ^Kpect to findNayjd w 




• i^br tant as the 



m Sinclair ^and 




,C@ult%ard's model attemp^^Tro relate , linguistic structure to. 
^ discourse. Kb3ruati!ir# 'it the rank, of act) it. Appears that 'tlieir 



apl^o^dh rld^ prote^ore toenA:^ to empirical yerlilcatio^^ ^ ^ 



Th^ rfassroom interacmor 



tasSteevelqpfe'd'^ by feuca 
Barkman^ Gerard Batas^Phyllis v6g^^\and^iEEe Winer, 



^4- 
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some "of %fee , Other models. They have aXso described many cate- 
gories of classroom d;§i%ourae which are of obyious r#le^ance, to 
our study ^ We have adtopted their theoretical modal, and have 
gone through da Iscted porfe^^g of the transeriptSr adding cate- 
gories and sub--categories where the data ^arrant their creation. 

One of our paibicular areas. of interest, is to discover what 
language clalf koom"tti^ lead tl\e learners to no^**didac^ 

tic languageiJKiaa, since' their ability 'to tfse English under such 
circumstances^^is one of the best^ indicators of their language ' 
development* Feedback is another area of particular interest, 
since ove^t knowledge of; what is correct and incorrect in tJieUr 
speech is one of the best ^^aya :to improve incomplete tnastery 



of tiie Ian 



t 




^ FOCUS and Maakey ' a . eyatCTi for ,leispn anaay^ 
ave draw^ ourf^at tent ion to a number of cat^goties of a^le^ 
havio^s whichVwe hai^^ incorporated in our^^%nteraction sq|i 



Use of the poly^Qtoronometer w^ld provide invaluable infi^fmati 
but the, number of passes %hat would be necessary to obtain the 




4 




tegori^ajp^n ie.roa^-ns to ^e 'determined, 
of;.proce'ssing latfe OTiounts of data 



desired iie^ls : of sub-^Cal 
as does the feasibility 

with reason€BJ^e accur|j^ * ' Belmora ' s (1975) us^ ^of a^^hecki: 
of reX©(^anp f^^^^^s m^a^ao pr&fre apf^cayl|4e to^t&e^^di^ 
and computer stoi^%e/ of^^^Srficm i^ifpCTmtton • 



Our primary "inter fe^t ift. the clasSjCOftn'^tta center s;^^ 

" ^ ' . ^ ^ ti&acterj^. anA -^f 



language and language-re latM ^lehaVicjp] 
learliers *. What da^gu^er-how ^^^t 
circumetances lanfuage is ^^©ducedj 
there is surpri^-tngiy^ 



whom r'f ftjd'iaaa^K- w. 
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asamnption of the stufly is 'that exposuire to L2 under dlffarent 
donditions and anourits results In learner performances of dtf- .H? 
ferent kinds.. The' necessity to Gonsider* qualitative /measurj 
of language use (such as distinguishing student responses* 
'pattern drills froi^ their ^spontaneous speech) , as well as 
\^ quantitative measures, have guided but thinking^ coneerning 
classroOTrt interact^dn schemes, ^; 




The transcripts of the classroom recordings -provide the. 

following types of information i '^ (1) the langua^ge events them-^ 

selves, including some language^related heavier, such as ges- 

turesi (2) the source of these events, such as the teacher, the 

learners, intfe^fein,' tapes; texti, workbooks, etc- ' 'Mipunts and 

proportions of ftnguage^from the various somrces can be cal- 

' ■ ' § ^ \ 

aulated, easily from the transcripts* ^ 



Information cdncerning the ^rcumstances under .which lan^ 
guage occurs in the classroom ean only be obtained through " 
analysis at' higher levels "of ab|s\raction than those of ^the 
. transcribed language and languageVrelafced behavior. It is 

inevitable ^hat any set of functional categories for the struc- 
ture of -classtodm dlgqd^urse must come to grips with the basic 
^prp.blelh>.o^the ff^fetfni'hgi- og'^ t occur there* Given' 

the current state C5f kncmleclge concerning ^r ie nature, trans-- 
^ miii^Qn fnd ^geptfon of\m#an^ngs, it seCT^d advisable to steer 



.way f rom eategori^B which require kno#lej 





f ,the intentions 



je^eptio^^a^th^ ihvolved^H^ the i ntera ction,, 

to rely ai much as^ pos'sible on^^ktego'^^fe^wff 
li^fci .tll^^l^^i^^^ events 'thei^eiver. ^ ■ A_ 

iBd^jii^: ' tfie '^n|^^action; scheniejw.^'' ace eu^rent; ly 
irt^er des&lft^on of ij^^' practicai' and'' 





... :V,^ 




theoretical apnsideratioi^Plwu oh have .led up to the present 



form o£-^^^ model is in order 




First, we wanted the categoriaa not to be defined .fay source, 
as thay are inmost systents. Soaroe i^forination is available 
from the transcripts. And the data Indicate that the same dis- 
course functions are realized by both teachers and learners, 
e.g., learners 'correct themselves and each other ^^^he tea- ^ 
Cher self --^corrects as well as cdrriSctin^ student errora^^ 
source is not used, in defining c4tegori#)i^,.: the number oA^poti^n- - 
tial categories is reduced considerably with ^no, loss of rj'^vanC 
information* ^ ^ * 



Second, the number cSf c|tegories had to be amdll^ieite^'h so 
that human. beiM0S could (MB^ all the utterances of v'the/ data with 



reasonable > spi 




d'atic 




On :the other hand, the" catt^ 



io^'broa^y deJtoed as to vent Meaningful 



gories coiild 

* clAssea of data«^i:bm being retrii^ved by 'thei^odes Withi^'each/^^ 
ca^tBgoryj we wanted a hierarchy of generality, such that sub^ 
seqment analysis could be as speeific as '^incorrect treatment 
off am error of form at the right spot of the rejected^. incorrect/ 
utterance*- or as general as "feedback" * fMackey's sysi^^ ill^a^ 

" trates particularly wall the notion of hierarchically ^^al^^angted^ 
categorCgs . ^ ' ' \/ '% ''*-^^V ' ^ \ ' tr^ 



( 



we wanted to account for all the utterances in trie . 

d^ta. Naturally, catcllall and/-'can'€ decide" categories have ; ^ 

y\ ' ^ » ■ ^ ^ " /■ ■ . . ' <i 

ytox be available, although we hop© they will be{ used Infrequent-' v 

-i—'^ — .-■ ■ ' . ^ . ' . ■ 

^aing of tHe data^^llT-b 

rathe^Rhfi^n during cla^srobm observation, so it should be . 

^ossible^tp codi -e^ry uttea^ahc© in the transcripts* Undnter-' 1 ^ 

pretableftjtterances .are coded as J3* * ' /. . 
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A fc^rth dons ide^at ion: wal to craate categories who^ de- • 
fining characteristica ara^ to the .greatest extent possible, 
uniqueii This is an odvioua ' requir^ent if acientific method 'is 
to be observed," but it has not alway^a been observed m much of 
the classroom interaction litQrattire/ whfere categories atfe often 
.not defined at all dr are .def ineS by'.a ^ingleve^^a We have 

developed a certain tolerance for this, apparent iy cavalier ^ 
approach, however, after .Staining m inter-ftp^r ^reliability ^ 
of ,81 for t^^raters who!;#eparately Coded^ 2€tt^^^ 

ances of one of ouir tran^etSpts^'u^ihg a coding seheme with-^seven 
high"leval discourse categ^les ^hich had no^^finitiM^ other 
than the names o£ the' cate^^^fei' Subsequent 'inter-raler " \ 

e^ability studies,^ run a^^^fche 'provisional catego^es had 
been defined^ gave results V^ftoina ^ from ,83 to ,87 inZsix two- 




fWay trials* oa; 



[ing;flrom^ ,83 to 

cuftint model for ;^th@^Mi^eis;-of/ 
[cona^sts ilve mxe^ They ate, in increasing order of abstrac- 
blbn- fk^CTn the/r^w datai (1): Source; i^)^angjaagp Ev^ts and 
Langiiag^'-Related Behaviors {30 Irane^^e Discourse Function 



on intarac'tic^h 



9 



^ (a(^X? (4 )^Mid-^Level qiscour^ Fundipprf (ra«5ve) i an^f|^.5) High-i 
. Level Discourse Ktanction (d^^ed 'in. Broad pedagogical therms) , 
.Axis' 1 p^o}^ie^«^ answers tp^^^earller gu^ by. whom '\ 

^ - i6r/'^hf±^ ^l^ngua^ev,Jfrod\f^a? ' .^is 2 provides . inf ormation^ 

co^ciSrHfn#i^h5^ ^nd^difg^f m^dhv languag tl»rert.s.^ P^^b 3, 4, 
^^d' 5 . speciiy ^tne discoursi^ and p^dWaogical conditipng undea 
^ whfch the lamguaga occUrs ; OSee'" Figure 5 ) , 



Eath uti^r Joe in thfe daia as dliaracteri3te4.J^ code re-- 




^^resentlng^^e ; or wore: categories; from feaph of; t^Takt^y ^ AK.es 
:1 and 2 seem'tQ reguire^.no f urthefe^^^^ On Poc'i^ 3f. 



Immediat0 Dlsfour^^Function, there^ are e^i^caily^ ^j^cif i 
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linguistic or paralinguistics exponents in the tranBcripts , ^bme 
of these immediate functions are gesture, repeat, ask, answer 
and restate* On Axis 4, Mid-Level ^Discourse Function, the ex- 
ponents are lesa obvious and overlap at llast partially, v(ith 
various immediate functions* Accept/ reject, verify, direct, 
and prompt are examples of these mid-level functions, bo named 
because of their intermediate degree of abstraction from^ the* 
language data. Acceptance, for instance, may be^ marked by a 
repetition, a restatOTient, or gesturep Axis ^5, High-Level 
Discourse Function, contains the following categories, in 
possibly hierarchical order i Non-Didactic Languag^''''01^ Manage- 
ment, Presentation and Explanation, Feedback, Pmctice and 
Testing, Definitions have been worked out for most of th6 _ 
^categories. An example of how the sfcheme works is provided 
from the following passages . 

' ' . . . ■ ' ' ' 

T: Your parents gonna come,, StSphane.? . ' 

SI: No nol. (S2 speaks simultaneously with SI, 
trying to steal his turn) 

S2: My father come.. \ ; " 

SI: I don't say anything to them,. / 

S2i My fathers come.^ 

SI: 1 don't say anything to them, . 

The teacher's utterance was cued by an outside source, and the . 
Students are engaging in natural use of L2* 

Using the provisional scheme, the utterance, "Your parents 
gonna come,, Stiphane.?" can be characterized as followsi 
1. 1 (Teacher) ; 2 ,;1 (L2, plus'speak, minor sentence, guestion^ 
correct, from other Categories along ^is 2) i 3.6 (Ask); 
4.4 (Verify, by seeking infomation) i B*l (Non--Didactic Lan-^ 
guage Use, cued by the intercom announceinent) . / 



■in* 

V, 



V 
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A model of language treatment for L2 ^'dfiXv learning, 
based in part on work by Long ar|d Chaudrori/ iWte^niMtjfcllL as to 

soured, 4 has been developed in some detail f or" the fead^fck 




category (see Figure 6). sinpe treatment of ^^^y^ata of ten^^ 
volves ref^ponse to linguistiQ forin and s^an^i^Kg^d pragmatic 
foilictloks si^ul^aneQUslyi it is neeessary to pmgsMs jeach ut#er- 



ance twice^^ once.on each side of" the tree; It is**^lso^ sometiines 
nacessary %o consider preceding and/ot subaequent u^t'e^anc^a ih* 
order to dpeide which path^to take through the tree* Atw, extract 
from the data provides an illustration /of hdw the tr^i b^e 
used to characterise language treatasen/b, 

■\: ■ ■ ' .- • ' / 

Tt - Six.* What did Ron's parents do when they 

""found out their son was lost?. Estelle*/ 
]/ \- I - _ 

S14i Ron's parents went the sta^e police of the 

headquarters^ about two milis frdm the /kaem/ 
* (command) post.. 




Tt Right.. They want to the coimnand ^post , . ^ 

S14's answer is semantically and Bituationally^^correct, as 
evidenced by the teacher's utterance^ "Right"/ **'The linguistic V 
form^ however /^is incorrect and lb corrected ^t the error point, 
with a correct linguistic form Being produced by the teacher*^ 
All other paths through the tree have been fouid in the data, 
and so far, no others. 



M 



Chapter 3 
^TEXT ANALYSIS 



I As Mackey po: 
terlals consist oJ 



As Mackey points out (1965) ^ all language taaahing ma^' 
)f a Selection of vocabulary and granunatlcal 
erns of the language being taught^ their Presentatioia in 



patt 

•specif iq semantic and situational contexts^ Gradation {the ^ 
orde'r of - presentation) and Repetdtion (the frequency and dis-^ / 
ttibitrion of the llnguiBtic items in and across their various 
presentations). For the subjects in our study^ the primary 
eourcre of eKposure to English is through the mini-slanguages of 
thei^ classroom texts. For the secondary school students, the 
textliooks are the Lado English Seriea y and for the Grade 6 
stud^fents, Looky L ^^en and Learn ^ 

the number, of vocabulary it^s and g^iiroatical struc-- 
in each of these, texts is quite restricte^i exact dei-^.^ 
criptlons of their selections^ presentations, gi^adations and 

repetitions cannot be ob^ined without computer^assisted analysis 

i . /^n ' ^ ^ . ' ' ■ 

La^^rge (1972), using coiftptt^er programs developed by Mepham 
(1973), documented the fact that four widely-used Prench text- 
book series diverge widely from their authors' stated principles 
of vocabulary selection* Sciarone and Van Maris (1972, 1973) 
have shown the same thing as Laforg^. For instance, vocabulary 
items introduced in dialogs do not recur in exercisQs which are 
correlated with the dialogs and which are designed to teach 
the items introduced in the dialogs * I,t seems certain that 
such omissionff are unintentional. Nonetheless, these results' 
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point! up the naceasity for computer-assist of texts, 

if exict ' kn^wledga of their contentr is ^o be - obtJUped * 

Belmore (-1975) has developad programs which ha^^a baan used 
to editi update and analyze five sets/of teaching materials and 
thepe programs have, been made ava^^ to us. The edit ing 

programs inspre that tjie diata conform to the investigator's ■ 
expectations. \The analysis is. based on the intended use of the 
materials, Belmore found that even very elaborate classifica- 
tioni of materials I such as Mackey's were impossible to apply 
^in practice except for the very simplest types of drills. 
Instead^ she^coded each drill fgr the presence or absence ©f 
auBfet\of features of interest to the investigator for a parti- 
cular purpose'. For examplef it is possible to obtain a list 
.^of ' words which occur in so general a drill category §s those 
which have an oral stimulus for Which ^t he response is also oral 
Lists which meet longer lists of speoif ications can also, be 
obtained. Frequency lists are calculated separately for dif- 
ferent classes of wor^s*, since the class of words which occurs 
only as distractors in^a multiple choice test should not ba 
considered equivalent to the class of words which occurs in ^ 
fixed phrases or as ordinary constituents in sentences. A wide 
variety of frequency and distribution patterns can thus be 
obtained. 

Some of the features used to characterize each unit are 
the number of stimuli (visuali /oral, both, etc.); the features 
whidh condition the response (gramnatical manipulation, se-- 
mantic, situational, etc ,) r whether more than one answer is / 
possible; whether the response^ are intended to be individual, 
choral, small group, or a dom^ination; whether the expected . 
behavior is totally specified; whether the exercise is gram- 
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matlc^lly, semantically or eituatlonally hoinQgeneous; whether ^ 
the response is a specific manipulation €?f the stimulus or 
requires, the learr^r to pupply his own construetion # 



« 



' . Qur' original intention was to use Beln^re's programa to V 
a'l^pyze the entire sets of materials, the students ware exposed 
t'o^ fiuring the course of- their English instruction* This is not 
feasible, because not all students have had liOok^ Listen and 
Learn at the elementary levels and the sets ^£ matLerials they \, 
used are in part unknown. Even if all sets of materials were 
known/ the time involved in data drttry of several textbook 
series is too long for the return in information that' could be 
expected, if sa^^jonly one or two students had been pxposed to 
a textbook series consisting of 80,000 running words . 

Further / exact knowledge of the contents of the textbook 
materials and their intended use does not mean* that we, would 
have exact knowledge of their implementation with the groups ' 
of students under study, ^t therefore seems a , more reasonable 
task to analyze the Intended implementatipn of only those les= 
sons_Jji_jthe_ series that were being taught during the recording 
sessions^ so thajt comparisons between tha^^ authors' intended 
use and their actual use by our teachers can be drawn. Manual 
e^eamination of the other lessons in the texts wiJ.1 give us a 
reasonably good idea of what they have been exposed to. 

Belmore's prograi^s have turned out not to be usable as 
wr^tten^ because\^o£ incompatibilities between computer systems, 
Attempts are currently under way to determine whether relative- 
ly minor modifications will make it possible to use them on the 
Condordia system or whe^er they will have to be re-^written or 
translated into another progrM^lng. language- Consultations with 
Belmore will take place in late August, in the event that the 
current problems have not been resolved* 
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Chapter 4 



RELATIONSHIPS ^ONG LEARNERS* MlNGUAGE, CLASSROOM 
^ INTERACTION, AND TEACHING f^TpRIALS I 



In this document* we have presantad progress reports on 
components of a longitudinal study o^ the relatipnshipj betweep 
what is taught and what is -learned in the ESL classQa lOff franco,- 
phone students in Quebec public schools # The young people who 
are the subject^ of this study are learning Engliah> and they 
appear to be learning it princi'pally through exposure to the 
language in their ESL classea. The long range goal of this 
projict is to discover and to describef in contfidarable detail/ 
how what is happening ih their olaeees and what thay are learri^ 

ing, are related. 

% • - 

i 

In working toward this goal, we have begun by describing 
certain aspects of tHe learners* Ipinguage development through 
their observable behaviors in classT'oom interaction and other 
types of data, described in Chapter 2, In addition^ we have 
begun to analyze the teiching ^^aterials used in the observation 
classes. ' ' 

• The detailed longitudinal analysis o£ learners' language 
makes it posslbre to determine when and un^er what coriditions'^ 
certain linguistic arid Gommunicative sKills^ enter the students' 
repertoire and how these skills develop during the period of 
fonnal ESL instruction in school. The claasroOTi interaction 
Study traces these same linguistic and coinmunicative skills in 
the learners* ESL classes^ The. text analysis will Gomplement 
the classroom interaction analysis and give a more complete 
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pi-cture o£ the dpportunitiee students have for learning certain 
Unguiatic' and eomniunicative skills within a formal inatructional 
setting. ^ ' • 

The use of the computer will enable us to integrate the 
learners' Ifnguage^ classroom interaction, and te'xt analysis - ^ 
aspecta of the study. For example, specific structurea tr'aoed 
^hm learners' language study can be compared to the stMents^' 
classroom exposure to the samp atructures, using the .categorfza- ^ 
tion^ystem described in Chapter 2, to determine the conditions 
under which students were . exposed to these structures. It will ' 
then be possible to determine what kinds of clapsrobm a6tivities 
are most likely to change linguistic behavior,- One of ^our pre- 
liminary hypotheses' is that language structures used in what we 
have called "non^didactic" activities will be learned earlier 
than others extenaively practiced more formal instructional 
contexts, % ^ ^ ^ ^ 

The plans for the second year of the study include (1) the 
, continuation of .data coliection (with an emphasis on testing 
specific hypotheses regarding learners' language knowledge and 
language use) ; and^ (2) the expansion of data analysia to cover 
much larfer samples of the data than could be treated during 
the first year while tKe\focus has been on the development of 
^methodology, the collection of a substantial data base, and the 
intensive analysis of samples of^ the data. 

r^\- ■ 

^ V. The fxpansion^ of the data analysis will be made posiible 
by the use' of the computer. Computerl programs ha^e been written 
for data entry of tests, classro<±n transcripts and interviews. 
Verification and r:efomatting pro^^ams have also been written 
and f onward and reverse alphabetic order concordance programs 



of A14 wojrds in the aritirfe eolleation or any desirad subset of 
the. data 4ra b4ing teated, Prograina for co^i^^tlng and various 
merges ari& sortings of the data hav^ been run on test data. 
The mass a. v'e computer ent^y 9f data will begin in Septamber 1978 
^ and continue throughbut the year, 

fhe^'eHpansibn of data analyst^ will pannit us to achieve 
the first two goals of this projects (1) to obt^ain longitudiTial 
information on the ESL development of a large group of franco- 
. phone leaj^riars ' and {2) to. describe classroom interaction in 
detail. The achievement of these goals will permit us to move 
toward the phiSd goal , which , is the discovery Wd ^description of. 
the ralationsl^ips among learners' languager classroom interact 
tion, and teachihg materials.* The achievement of the third 
goal will make at possible for us to make recdrnmendations re- 
garding the improvement of ESL - instruction in Quebec and else- 
where. 

Plans for Dissemination of Stu dy Findings 

We have already begun to participate in profassional meeting 
aijd colloquoia^ sharing with colleaguea the preliminary findings 
as wall as the difficulties encountered in a project of this 
magnAtude. 

In addition to making presentations at donferences for both 
researchers (e.g., the Los Angeles SecondVLanguage Acquisition 
Research Forum) and teachers^ {e.g,, SPEAQ) we are able to use 
the data and the findings from this study in the training of 
new teachers with little ' classroom experiance. Furthermore, the 
graduate students in the TESL/ Centre are professional educators, 

/ , ' ^ - 
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many of whoni have positioni which permit ,thein to influence Est 
programs in Quebec* Through them, it is posBlble to foresee 
the application of recorrmiendations and insights evolving from 
this stucJy . i . • 
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RESULTS QP THE LANGUAGE USE QUESTIONNAIRE 
Patsy Lightbown § Marlene Tash* 



Introduction , , , . 

The purpose of the questionnaire was to describe the pubjects 
for our ESL Teaching and learning Project. Irj additidn to obtain- 
ing information about each student's contact with English, we wished 
to eonfirni ^ur belief^ based on discussions with teachers and admin- 
istra tors, that the students formed an essentially homogeneous popu-- 
lation of francophones whose principal eKposure to EhgilLish was in 
their ESL classes.;. Further, we wanted to |iitlor% students* attitude^ 
toward English/ their English classes, and their perceptibn . of their/ 
present ability to use English and their need to speak the language 
whan they finished school. 

pilot AdministratiQn 

In order to determine that the questions were clear and would 

J- ' 

discriminate among students, the -.questionnaire was piloted ori ^^two^ 
groups of etudants at the same level, as the ' secondary students in 
the longitudinal study s a secoridary II class (32 students) and a 
seeoridary IV class (31 students) in a private secondary school in 



* We thank Shin Evanig and Llli Ullman for their participation in 
designing the questionnaire and Prank Bonkowski for his help 
in piloting it. We also thank Bob Wallace for tabulating the 
detailed results of Questions 14 and 16, ' 
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the Montreal area r The results were similar to those we eventually 
obtained using the final version of the questionnaire with the sub- . 
jects of the longitudinal research: almost all the students were 
frandophone, and^ their principal eKpoiure to English was through 
school and television.^ 

. , III gineralr. students had no difficulty answering the questions ^ 

■ .i'V ■ • 

and only ftwp i^liestlons (Niunbers 8 and 9) were changed in the final. 

version of the questionnaire,. Question 8 ("Penses-tu qu'il te faudra 

parler anglais au travail quand tu auras fini tes etudes?") Was 

changed because it failed ,to discrijn^nate among the students'. Out 

of 63 reapondents in the pilot group^ only 4 (6%) , answered "non"* 

All the others said 'that they would need English at work - a response 

we did not expect p In order to obtain more information about the 

students' expectations regarding their future u^e of English^ we 

chang^ed the question so that^ instead of requiring only a "oui" or 

"non" answer, it reads 

8* PenseB"-tu qu' il te faudra parler anglais au travail 
quand tu auras fini tes etudes? 

oui , non ^ 

Si oui, penses-tu que tu parleras 1' anglais 



Plus que Ifi frangais 
moins que le frarigais 
autant que le frangais 
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Thm wording of Questlpn 9. was chaiigfid because the pilct g^oup 
appeared ic have some difficulty li^ chocsing in apjrcipriate risiperisi 
On ^ti0 pilot questionnaire it had teen: 

9 , Est^ce que ton pire oa ta mSre doivent parler ajiglais aa 
travaH? • ' 

nori (lea a^viK) mort- plr^ seul^erit 

^he final veralon reads . 

9, Bst'ce que ton plre cu ta mSrp dolvaiit purler angXais m 
travail ? 

oui/ moil plre ma mire ^ out/ m mSre a^ulCTnint 
vion, ni mon plre ni rna mB^e oul'i tmti pita ^aulein^nt , 

The -fiiia^,. version df the ^ueatlorinalre hae 17 questions . (sea the ' 

Appendix), It was adniinlstered to the entire' subject pcDpulati.on 

, three grade 6 alasBes {6A^ 6B an^ SC) and .fotir secondary ala as ea 

(two at the secondary II level- - 22-09 and: 2 2*10 1. and t^o at the , 

secondary EV level - 42-05 and 43-6l) * Th€ stiad^nts' Gl^mBrooM 

teaohers aajninistered thfe quistiopnaire aC^ej: first e^pXalning that 

stiidents' answers vould have nothing to do with their- teaG hers ' eval-- 

uation of them, or their mark for the course* Two jneHibers of the 

research ta^ were present vhen the Beeoiidary is tudeants filled dut th^ 

forms, , but not when the eleitientary studa^t^^did. Teachers w^re in— 

J" 

struoted to answer individual questions at studeiita ' di^ka in otA%T 
to avoid infiuancing reapomes of other student s. CThe total mjmbsr 
of students in each claas is showi in^able 1» . ■ 



Fable -I 



Class 


^ - iMumDer ot 
Students - 




6A 


'26 




6B 


24 




6C 


23 - 


■ { 


Total 

Elementary , , 




.1 

■ -1 


1 . . 22-09 
V ' 22-10 ^ 


■ ,25 

3 2 a;. 




4 2-05 


28 




4 3-01 


26 




Total 

Secondaty 






Grand 


184 





Result^ 

^he results ofi the questionnaire are praaented in rable 2/ 
Tftere v?as little difference betv?ee:n the elementary and the secoiidary 
students' responses to Queitlons 1-5, I.e. thpse quest ion i v^Klch 
related to parents • mother tongue and the language spoken at home. 
Ov:er 901 of the students had native Prench-speaking parents, and 
spoke French to their parents tfnd siblings. There was similarly 
little, diiference in the respo^^s to QueBtlon 6. None of the 
seeoiidary siudents and only 6 of the elementary stucleiits had ever 
studied ±m an English school. 



mil 2 



RisiiLTS OF mm mm^i use mmmm iu mmufM^ 




. Stytoi sfifl Mild I ^ligh pro^rtfi(U) ^ ei^u,h ii«f*rs|lih ' 

Sh tilt for mlmim 8f Billing Qyiitbii 1|, 



i EnfUih 

if m 



^ too fei* 

im fight 



^ I«i vi'll) 
thi iyt (ai Mil lij 
■■ it ifliC ?M Firiiit 
^=1 lf«j ^1 piflOjl 
Mt jfBi, narilhifieng 
Pifioii 
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, ^In respbns)© to Question 7, most students (70%) felt that the 
'amount o£ time spent in English class^ was just right. Very few - 
** (about 5%) fait that too much time was spent in English class^ and 
a quarter of the; students said that they had too few hours of Engiiah 



It is apparent from Question 8 that most of these francophone 
students^ like those in the pilot group, expect to rfavs to speak 
Engiiah at work when th^ finish their studies* Of the 162 students 
who answered yes to this question^ about half (85) felt they would 
need to speak it as much as their mother tongue*. Most of the others 
(69 students) said they thought they would have to apeak it less 



than French/ and only 8 students (7 elementary and 1 secondary) 
thought they would need to speah English more, than^rench* On this 
question^ there was a noticeable difference between thsj elCTientary ; 
and secondary students: 3% of the former and 15S. of the latter did . 
not eKpect to use English at work* Interestingly^ individual stu^ 
dents' responses to this question did not necessarily cojrVelate with 
their perception of their parenta' need t&^ use English at work 
(Question 9),, There was coffBiderable variation among the different 
claspes here/ with the eleitientary classes,' responBes ^rarying from 
69^82%^ and the secondary ones froni 4 6^77%. 

Students in the elementary classes responded affirmatively to 
question 10 more often than those in the" Sscohdary classes (57% 

* Note that in one elOTentarK class (6C) three quarters of the 

children expect to need to speak Engiiah as much as French. This 
is particularly striking because this class is identified in the 
school'a streMiing systOTi as the weakest of the claises. ./ 
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compared to 38%)^ implying that they may h^ve greater eKposure to^ 
English overall. At both levels^ the great majority of students "^'^ 
said that they expected to be able, to speak English some day ^'"^ 
estion 11) . ^ . i; 



Questions 12 and 13^ asked students to rate themselves" in com- 
parison to others in their class with ragard to their ability to 
speak and understand English. ^ More, elementary than sedondary stu- 
dents were willing to say they were better than their fellow-students 
(about 301 compared to about 17%)^ aithough in both cases the largest 
number of responses was in the^-middle/ l»e. students rated them- ^ 
selves no better and no worse than fellow-^students. \ 

Television seened to be a gtfeat sot^rce of exposure to^ English, 
with over 8 0% of the students in both el^entary an^ secondary being 
able to name 3 Inglish-language prograins that they liked to watch 
(Question 14)* There was some difference among the olasaes on this 
question/ however. In tvm of the gr^de 6 Glasses 951 of the students 
named 3 programs. In two of the secondary classes (22-10 and 42-05) 
only 64% of the students nameff- three English progrmns* ^ ' 

The programs whi/ch were pkmed as the favorites differed only 
slightly for the three* age groups y( See Table 3). / • 
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Table 3 



English Tel evis ion Prograins Mentioned 
Moat Frequently (in ordjer of frequency) 



Grade 6 



Secondary II 



Secondary IV 



1.^ 


The Price is Right 


1. 


f 

The Price is Right 


1. 


The Price is Right 


2. 


Donny & Marie 


2. 


Six Million Dollat 

Man , , 


2. 


Happy Days 


3. 


Bic^ic Woman " 


3. 


* 

Donny &< Marie 


3. 


Charlie's Angels 


4. 
5. 


Six, Million Dollar 
Man 

Pink Panther 


4. 
5. 


Happy Days'" 

Bionic Woman ' 


4'. 

5. 


Six Million Dollar 
Man 

Donny & Marie 


6. 


Wonder Woman 


6. 


Eanergenoy 


6V 


^ pmQrgency/S,w.A^T*^ 


a 


Mentioned with equal 


frequency 







- In addition to these programs, each of which was mentioned^y 
10-601 of the students in eadh class, there *were more than SO other 
programs named by two or three students'. The progr am mentioned most 
frequently in every clas^- was The Price^ is Right which was mentioned 

by 36% of the studentp. - : ^ ^ . . 

. • . \ T " ^ ' ■■ . ■ \ ; • . 

. ■ . ' - . \ » • 

, " ■ , . ■. . , , \ r ' ' . ' ^ 

There were greater age dif£erence8 ainong the groups in their 
response to Question 16. The older studentg ;hamad more^ lingers and 
and groups than the younger ones and the preferences wer# different* 
Those moat frequently named are sho\m in, Table 4* : In addition to 
th^se, which wer© mentioned by approxiiTtately 10-501 of the studanta 
in: every class within the :group, there were over 75 mentioned by 
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Table 4 



Inglish Singers and Groups Mentioned . 
Most frequently (In order of Fraquenoy) 



Grade 6 



3. Beatles 



Secondary II 
1,^ Elvis 



1,^ Elvia 
2/ Donny & Marie 2» Beatles 



3 . Pink Floyd 



Sonny St Cher 4 J Tina Charles 



Seaondary IV 

1* Super tramp 

^ 2* Bnersony Lake^ 
& Palmer 

3. Pihk Floyd; 
Genesis; , 

Styx^ 



Mentioned with equal f requancy ^ 

at least one secondary a tudant.' Of those not inqluded in Table 4 , 
;for the grade 6 students^ there were 23 mentioned by. at least one 
studant* 

Question 15 (Quels sont les trois derniers films que tu as 
vus au cinSma?) was diseardad in. the analysis because it failed to 
elicit unambiguous responses* The question wa^ intended to reveal 
whether the students attended English films. However, rather than 
'pacifiGally request a list of English language fllms/ the question 
was open-eilded. In some caseSy we could not be certain whethar a 
particular film had been seen in its English or French version* Mo^t 
of the films mentioned were'given French titles, but since English 
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that tni 



was not specified we could not conalude that tne students never 
= ahose English films. 

There was a aignifidant difference between elementary and 
secondary students when they named their 3 favorite coursep at school 
this year: 78% o^ the elementary Btuderits included English, com- 
pared to only 461 iof the secondary students (Question 17), 

Indices of Exposure and Expe ctation ^ ' 

As indicated I in the Introductioh^ there ^ere two groups of 

of questions I first, those which probed students' exposure to 

English outside thej classroom {Questions l--6r 10, 14); second^ those 

which probed the students' attitudes toward English and English class 

and their perception of their present and future success in learn-^ 

ing English (Questions 7-9, 11-13, 17)\ A weighting scheme was de- 

velopedr assigning a number of points to^^he possible responses to 

"fef ' ^ . . 

each question (See Table 5), The number of points (positive or 

<^ 

negative) w^s based on an intuitive judgement of the extent. to which 
the response was considered important as a reflection of a student's 
exposure to English on the one hand, or his attitudes and expecta- 
tions on'the other. Thus, for example, the fact that a student 
claiined to spe^ak English regularly with a pareiit (Questions 1 and 3) 
is considered an indication of greater exposure than the fact that 
the pare^it's native language is English (Questions 2 and 4)* 



Table 5 

•■. ■ .» 

WEIGHTING SCHEME FOR INDICES - 

. — — " -- -- - t! ' .. 



EXPOSURE INDEX 

Question N umber ' ^ Response ^ Number. Points 

1,2,5 anglais t 2 each 

2,4 anglais ,+ i each 

6. ' ouii +2 
/ 10 oui (either 1 or 

■ I -) \ : ♦ 1 

14 3 programs n^med + i 



MaKimuin t 12 points 



ATTITUDE AND EXPECTATION INDEX 



Question Number Reaponse ' Numb er Points 

-f— - — - — — 

T f trop peu nombreuses * 1 

8 autant que or plus que + 1^ 

9 any "oui" ' ' + 1 

11. "non" J . ^ 1 

12fl3 , ausei bien 4 1 

mi eux 4. 2 

moins bien ] ^ 

17 EP (anglais un cours 

praf era) 4. 1 



/ r ' Maximumi 8 points 
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When a weight had been assigne'd to each question tqi' each . ' 
: student, they' were totalled to give each student an. Expoiure Index 
Score and an Attitude and Expectation Index Score. Individual scores 
on these indices will feyentually be compared to students' English 
perforiiiance in the ESL classroom and in languagS use tasks' adminis- " 
tared as part of the ongoing research. In Table 6 the range and 'f' 

iss are ; shown. . 

On the Exposure IndeK, there was ^^considerable range of in- ' ' 
dividual differences both within and /icroas groups. In terms of this 
index, one class (6B) appeared to have considerably greater exposure 
to English than the other classes. 

The Exposure Index clearly distinguished the-^ilingu^l students 
from the non-bilinguals as wetl as those Who had extensive contact 
with the language -from those who had little. Findings from^the 
ExpO|ure Index combined with the results reported in/ Table 2 suggest 
that for most students, contact with English outside the ESL class- 
room is limited to television programs and popular music , , This is 
currently being probed i^i small group interviews with the^ students. - 



The secondary students appeared on the average less positive 
toward English in their attitudes and expectations with only one 
class (43^01) having an average score as high as that of the overall 
averagei for the elementary s€udents. The ^.ange of individual scorfes, 
however^ is identical for the cla^^'s\ with the most favorable Expec- 
tation index score (63) and the least favorable score (42-05). 
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1 


GROUP 
ATOTUDE 


SCORES ON BXJ 
AND / 
& EXPECTATIOlli 


rtiSURE 




,i - 

i 




• i 

.■ " 1. 

I. 

ExgOfWe IndeK 


^ 3\ 4^ "1 ^ T ^3 J-— V 

fi^petftation 


Index 


Class 


Range 


Average 


Range 7 


Average 


■/€ 

6A ; 


H 






^ 4 \ 




4 


0 , . 


^1.38 1 


.i = - ■ 

/ '7 - .2 ■., 


3,15 ^ 


6B 


(9)' 


0^ 
(0) 


2.55 1 / 

(3.13) ;/ 


■ ^ >^a ■ 1 
8 - 2 ; 

(8) 2) ; 


4..20- . 
(4.67) 


6C 


4 


0 , 


- — 




3.? 74 


Elerti6ritary 
Average 






l4'89. 


• / 
/ 

_. ^. ..„._....iL 1... 


3.70 


, _ 22-09 




0 




7 - 3' 


3.32 








.^■"1.38' 


7 - 3 ■ 


3.22 


4 2 — Ob 


2 


0 


1.00 


8 "^2 


2. 86 




4* 
(10) 


0^ 
(0) 


1.36* 
■ (1.69) 


a u, a 
6 1 


3.68^ ^ 
f 3 7 7 1 


. Sacondafry 
Av*erage 






1.18 




3.27 • 


Overall 
Average 






1.48 




, 3.45 



These figures do not include the bilingual, students (4 in 6B, 
1 in 43-01)* The braok^ted , figures are the^^esults when these 
children are included* 
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• QUESTIONNAIRE 



Nonii 



Degrg i (secondaire 4 . . ) Agei 
La ville bQ tu demeuresi 



Nom de ton prof esseur d * angialff 1 



Pour lea numSros 1 a 13,. on te demande d'encerclw la^ boilne 
rgponise (exemple a), , 

Si la rg^pnae que tu vdux donnar n'est pas inscritaV gcria-la 
Bur la ligne (exemple b) . . * , ' ' 

Lorsqu|une question ne te concerne.pas, fais un X sur la ligne 
(mKemplB c) . X 

Voidi les ekemples i : / . ;v - >^ 

\a. Q ualle est ton Squipe de hockey preferis? ^ 
^8 Canadien^ les' Mapla^ Leafs i ; 



b. Quelle eat la couleur 4a tes cheveuK? 

bruns blonds J^ffX^ 

c. Qualle aorte d'auto poasBdeB-tu? ' i : ' 
europeenne canadienne . K 



1, Quelle langue parlea-tu d'habitude aveQ ta mire? 
frangais anglais 



I' 

2. Quellte eat la langue maternelle de ta mSre? 
frangais \ anglais 



3. Quelle langue par,les-tu d 'habitude avec ton p^xm?. 
. ; frangaia anglais 



4, . Quelle est la langue niaternelle de ton pire? 
frajigaia anglais 



S, Quelle langue parlea-tu d'habitude avec tesfrSres et sbeurs? 
frangalf anglais ^ . V 



V 
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6. As-tu doja ctudifi dans un0 oco^eva^ . 
oui non \ ' . ' 

■ I ■ ■ * • ■ .\ ..■ 

7, Penses-tu^ que ips heures que tu passes au- cours d'anglais 

son t [' _ , ' ^ ' . . 

trdp nombteuses trop peu nofnbreuses exacternent ce qu'il faut 



8 Pensee-tu qu' il te faudra parler *anglais au travail quand tu 
aura^ ' £ ini tes ■ itudeB? : - . ^ ; 



oui 



non 



Si oui, penses-tu que tu parleraiS 1 'anglais 
plus que le frang^is? . 
moins que le fran9ais? 
autant que le franca is? 



9/ Eet'-ce que tori pSre ou ta rnSre dolvent parler anglg^is ;^^^^ 
v-^oui/ mon^pSra et ma mfere oui^ ma mSiie eeulefn^iit - 

non, ni mon pSVe ni ma m6re s.^oui| men pSre seulement ' 

10* Est-ce qu^il y_a quelqu.'un avec qui tu paries anglais parce que 
cette persQnne ne;'parle;\paa Er . 
V non oui, aveb une personne,^ p;ui, avec plusieurs peripnnies 

11* Penses^tu que tu ser'as capable un jotfr di bien parler 1^'amgiMis? 
oui ' - , non * . , > • - 



12. Par rapport a la majoritS dej itudiants drai ta classp,/^penses-tu 
que tu paries anglais _ . ' ' ./ ' . 

aussi bien moins bien 



mieuK 



13; Par rapport a la majbrite des itudiants dans ta classa^ penses-tu 
^que tu comprends 1 ' anglais v . ^ 

aussi bien moins bien / , 



mieuK 
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Pour chacune des questions suivantes, on te demande de donnef 'trois (3) 
riporises. Si tu ne peux pas fournir trols rSponses I Is'uneou 1' au-tre 
des questions, donnas-en autant que tu peuic , m passe a la qiiestlan 
sulvante, , ' 

Bxem^lei Quels sont lea legumes que tu aimeB le plvis? 

1. les gplnarde 
2 . lea garo ttes 
3. le chou-fleui ' 



14. Est-ce que tu aimes regarfler la tili^ision anglalseFSi oui, 
quelles sont tes emissions prSferfies? 



1. 
• 2 ; 



15. Quels sont les trois derniers films que tu 



as vui an Cinema? 



3. 



16. Est-ce que tu aimes des chanteurs, des .chanteusBS, ou am groujpes ^ 
musicaux qui ehantent en anglais? Si oni/ pouK^tu I^b nonmer-? ' 

1. ' ' 



1 

3 . 



17. Quels sont. les cours que tu aimes le plus 

1, 
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APPENDIX B Reviseai Dec^ber U 1977 

Further rev^i^ions July IS, 
' ^ . WpRKING DOC WEN? J 5 • . . - . 1978 

' , TRANScklPTION CO^EmiOm FOR CLASSROOM DATA 

All talk and relevant situational behav^ior are to bs' traiiscribed* 

- Teacher behavior is transcribBd on the left-hand side of 
the page ( transcription paper is availabla in 223-3)* 

- Studerxt behavior is transcribed on the right-hand siaa of 
the page , 

Othet soxirces are transcribed on the left-hand side of the 
page, 

All behaviojr units are labelled as to source. They are i (l) utterance 
units (UU^) a^d (2) situational behavior units (SBU )* excluding 
talkt hn utterance unit is all talk loy individual (or group) until 
he stops tg^lkingi, either beGause he has' finished what he was saying, 
is unabl^^to continue^ or because he was overpowered by another indi- 
vidual ir, group. Interruptions, signals of attention and other verbal 
contributions to interaction made simultaneously with portiona of a 
given utt€ranc?e unit are considered utterance units in their own 
right. Situatiorial beha.vior units may precede, follow or occur. 
8imultane<3usly^^ith talk. Laughter,, groans, writing on the blackboard, 
and physical mdveinents are examples of situational behav^ior. Unde'- 
Gipharabl^ group talk will be treated, arbitrarily, an B.ituatlonal 
behavior . ■ . ' 

Sour<:e Labels for Utterance Units (lJUg),Each label is placed in the 
extreme left-hand margin of the appropriate side of the page, to the 
left of the« teict . UU labels are follov^ed by a colon* ' ' 
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Teacher W labels (left^haiid side) 



PAT: (Pat Po^mr) 



SGE: (Serge Sangollo) 



DSYf 



(Daisy Beiivenlste) 



Student UU labels (right-hand side) 



soil (Michel B*) 



S02i (Marie C. ) - 

S23i (Daniel^ S .) 

(students are nimbered from 01-^3- in each class) 

S??: (student, unidentifiable) 

GBP I (more than one student, but not all) 

CIS I { all ^.^tuderits) 

TGPi (teaclier and group) , > 



ALLi^. (teaclier and Glass) 

Other UU labels tleft-hand side) 

TRC: (tape recorder, child's voice) 

TBAi (tape recorder, adult's voicm) 

RSHi ( Concordia observer) 

INT* (dntercpiTi) 

OTHi (other source) 



Use teacher label only for 



first utterance in hand trans 
criptions. 



Jut student number only (or ? 
in column provided # for hand 
tranflcriptions - 
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POBMilT FOR UU, 
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A . SEQUENCING 



1. Successive UU are begun on successive lines. 



Pat I Which tense is that?. 



Wmtt What tense is that?* 
Something wrong ^ eh.? 



Pat I r think you'd better take 
another look. * 



S28 



Uh uh present*? 



S28 



2* Simultaneous or partially Bimultaneous 4jtteEance units are 
begun on the same line, on the appropriate side of the page- 
Example g ^ 



Pats Do I see you tomorrow?? 

or Friday,, Sh** Friday.. 



Pats Sylvain You finished,? 



GRPi No.. No,. Friday,, 
S??: Where the hell's-^ — ?, 

(S26 speaKs to S27 in 
Frenoh/ \^rhile laughing) 

Si6i Uh yea., Uh no. , 

GRPi mi , NoL . 

Pat I Guy Sit up properly'? 
SPELLING 

Generally, use normal spelling, American conventions^ (Canadian 
usage generally follows the American patterns, mth ambiguous 
and fluctuating preferences for British conventions in some 
words, e.g., •Saviour' but ' honor TESL Centre' but 'Computer 
Center' , with different publishers making different choices 
tor the same words, e.g., 'connejcion' or •connection'. If 
you consider that this is an intolerable burden, spell as you 
normally do, but remember that data entry and editing will 
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take longer when variable spellings for all itame must be 
regularized t) 

A short list of iterns v?ith variable spellings and suggested 
conventions follows s 

Uh . (hesitation) - 

Oh C©' 1 (surprise) 

Ah C.*'II (surprise, got itT, etc.) 

Sh C S • 1 (be guiet) 

Ay(ai^ C4lf4t)D (dismay, reproval, etc J 



Hey 

Nope 
Yeah 
^ea 

Mhin 



L ^ 1 (approval, be careful i etc.) 
[mMml (I understand, yes) 



Full wrds which are spelled out during speech will be separa- 
ted by hyphens. 



Example i 

Pat I Have worked., ^-o-r- 
k-e-d,, - 



S22i They have work for a lon< 
time , . ^ 



Uae a phonemic transcr iption (see phonemic symbols at the end 
of this document) * " ■ 

a, whan you are not aure that a given stretGh of speech has 

only one leKlcal or grammatical interpretation. 

Example s 

SI 5 1 Sandy and Sue are happy 
today, * /dheyra/ not in 
school . * The school 
/its/ closed tod^. / 
(SI 5 reading) ^ 
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b, when a rtispronunciation f leads to mi sundfer standing in the 
classroom or^ interview situation. . 
^ B^ainpleg 

S22i Tha prisoner said to her 
that ha wanted the poli-- 
ceman arrange his case.. 
{s22 reading froni anothe 
» student ' s pmper) 



Pat I To what?? 
Pati Arrange hie causs?? 



Pat: What's that mean?? 
Is that yours?? 
(Pat looking at S23) 



S22: To arranged hife /ko^z/,? 

S22: ■ /kase//. (S22 speaking 
very softly) 



S?7i case. 



S23i Nc 

S33i *h*our homework.? 

Pat: How homework?? i*m 

not talking about fch^t 
now,. ^ 

Modifying the conventional spelling of words to reflect mispronun- 

ciations will lead to enormous difficulties in automatic retrievalSf 

so always use phonemic transcription. Use asterisks to encloBe 
an omitted or intrusive phoneme and normal spelling for the rest " 
of the word^ subject to the misunderstanding proviso, 
PUNdTUATION AND OTHER COm/ENTlONS ' 
; 1* Repetitions, a) when a teacher's., student's or students' 

, utterance is an exact repetition of the immediately preceding 
utterance, place an equality sign where the repetition belongs. 
Example i 

SGE^ The chair is on the table. 

CLASS 
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b) to indicate that a spealcer reproduces his or her own imme 
diateLy preceding utterance^ place an X where the repeti- 
tion would have gone, 
BKamplei ' 

- SGEi Repeat after me,. The flowers 
are in the vase, * X. . / ^ 

"Normal" punctuation is used with the following modifications: 
a) utterance boundaries are marked by their normal or ortho- 
graphic Si^bols and by a second symbol to indicate intona- 
tion. The first symbol ir-^sometinies the conventional 
orthographic symbol, and the second marks rising, , falling 
or sustained intonation. If there is no pause where an 
orthographic symbol normally occurs, use the single symbol 



marks falling intonation 
? marks rising intonation ^ 



, marks sustained intonation 



Pat? 1 didn't hear the 
bell ring* * 



SGEi Who's got the answer 
to number five?. 



(First . is normal punctuation 
Second * marks falling into- 
nation)' 



(? is normal punatuation and 
. marks falling Intonation ) 



Patr^ph, Simon.. Do five,, {, is normal punqtuation, no 

pause) 



Pats problfflfis. ? 



(? marks rising intonation) 



.43 
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An initial comnia has the same value that it has ia 
normal orthography. A second corana marks sustained in- 
tori^iion* If there is a short pause followed by sus- 
tained intonation^ but you consider that no comma would 
occur in normal teKts^ write / 
^, ,as in, "to transfer the prisoner^_^ to jail.." 

An initial question mark is only used if there is queBtion 
structure. Question structure is defined as an utterance 
containing a Question Word, Aux inversion or Do insertion^ 

To what? ' / ; / 

What is he doing? - . 

Is he a student? 
Can he sing? 

Did he do his homework? ^ 
The second question mark always stands for rising into- 
nation. Thus, 

?? has question word structure and rising intonation . ^ 

is he a student?? 
has question word structure and falling intonation. 

What did Miss WeBton say?. 
* ? has only rising intonation. ' 

Anne.? You got a problem.? 
Self corrections are enclosed in asterisks, ; Brt^^ose ■both ^ 
the 'error* and the 'correction*. / . 

*He want,^ he wanted* Mr. Fairchild to understand: .\ 

i 

that. . , . ; 

■ ■ .. ^ ': . 4.. . 



.Pat I For each mis takf^ , take 
away one mark . , 



(NoCTal punctuation and sus- 
tained intonation) 



Pat I Mary said that 

J Bill was a student^. 

(Pat writing ^Mary said 
that Bill wa^ a student.* 
on the board) 



(Underscore marks/^use and ^ 
, marks sustainea intonatioi 



Underscore loud 'emphatic parts of utterances and primary 
word stress in polysyllabic ^ords in phonemic transcript 
'tions* Use an eKclamation point as you would in normal 
punctuation* 
Example : 

Pat I I said had , /^d * , ^ 
Pati Pierre U You don't ev^ 



S06^ Mais si; 



Pat I Blond hair behind 
Pierre . » 



|S23i His /kos/.7 /kase/.. 
Use three (3) hyphens for indecipherable . talk , 
Example t 

S?? Ifeah, this / 

S?? I have the ^-^- assign- 
ment. . ' ' 

Use a^^ triple underscore for a longer than normal pauses 
Possible interpretations are: The utterance is started 
over again I the 'speaker is unable to.;continuei the 
speaker' s utterance is completed' by sojmeone else* The 
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completion is not introduced fey underscore unless there 
is a lon^ pause. , ^ 
Example I . ' 

S32i Perf , , the past 

participle f, , 

have , t 6 



(as usual I the final punctua^ 
tion niarks indicate final 
intonation) 



SGEi the flowers are 
in the 



C 



CLS : vase , . 

Do not enclose metalanguage speech in single quotas 
Example : . 

SGEi What did I just say?. 
Mairy had a pencils , 
Did you say had ^ 



SGEi You said, Mary have a 
pencil; j It - s had , . 



S03i No,, 



803 1 Mary had a pencil.? 



Source Labels for Situational Behavio r Onits (SBU^) . The same UU labels 

are to be used, without a colon. For hand transcriptions, the student 
number will suffice. 

FORmT FOR SBU^ . M 

All SBUg are enclosed in parenthesea/ the label iitunediately following 
the left-hand parenthesis. Do not use a final mark of punctuation as 
the character inmediately preceding the right-hand parenthesis. 
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Example ; 

(Pat shakes index finger 
at S07) 



(S03 laughs) 

(GRP groans and takes out 
notebooks) 



Preceding the related UU 

Place the SBU on the line preceding the UU, 

Use 3rd person present verb forms, 
Exainple -r 

(Pat shakes finger at S07) I 
Pat: You spoke French, Gaston,* 



2. FollQwing the related UU . 

Place the SBU on the line following the UU, 
Use the 3rd person present verb forms* , 
Example I . 

' S03i' Oh no, 
(GRP laughs) 



Pat: You have to.. You must. 
Obligation^ . 



(GRP mutters) 



Qcaurr,ing at same time as UU ' 

a. SBU from one source and UU from another* Place SBU on 
appropriate , side of page^ on the same line as the appro- 
priate part of the UU. Use present progressive verb forms 
(-ing) , 
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EKample : 

Pat: Take out a piece of 

paper and get ready for 
a dictation on the read- 
ing . * 



(GBP groaning and muttering 
taking out paper) 



SBU and UU £rom same source* 
Place SBU aftar the relevant utterance. 
Use present p^gressive verb forms* ^ 
It is not nece^$ary to begin SBU oa a Am line. 
Example i 

Pati Mary said_^, that Bill 
was a student.. (Pat 
writTng *Mary said that Bill 
was a student,* on board) 

Note that material written on blacKfoo^rd is enclosed in 

asterisks. The following exchanges with blackboard 

writing are th© most complicated ones encountered so far, 

Pat I Right*. John said that 
he was going,. Any 
problems,? OK*,: Number 
three. , Nathalie; * 

(S32 writes on board *Jack said 
he*, mmm hm, puts *that he ' 
have*) 

Pats Wait I . What tense is 

had huh, Nathaiie?? 



Pats Right,. What do we 
change past^o?. 



Pati Change paat to past 
perfect*. What's the 
past parlect of have? 



S32i Past*? 



S3 2 I Uh past perfect. ? 
(S32 erasia .hay^e) 
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Pat I How do we form it?. 
' s , Remember. ?^ Whb 

remembers?* Guy. , 



Pat: Right,, Had Jplus 
past participle* • 
* So you put your 
auKiliary had . . 
What's the pasts parti-^ 
ciple of have? * 



Pat: Hadi 



Pat: Had had! 



r 



832: Uh ^ 



i20: Had w^th past participla 



S3 2 



I 



s? 

S32 



Perfi , the past 
partwiple , have, 

Had * ^ 
Had.? 



S3 2^ vHad had*? 



S32: Had had* . ^ ' 
{S32 writea ^Md ha4 a 
on board) 



writas *Claude says that 
hi^ favorite progranv.as 
S.W.A.T- (Genevieve was talk- 
ing) , Indirect* on board) 

(Pat writes *Michel saysi 
"I, like football," (Michel was 
talking). Direct speech* on 1 
board) 
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Phonemic Transcription Conventions . The symbols to b6 used' are based 
on the Trager and Smith systeni. They hac^m had to be modified to some 

extent for compatibility with computer: proceSBing* Primary stress is 
indicated by underscoring the vowel symbols in polysyllable words. 
Enclose phonemic transcriptions in slashes. 



CONSONANT SYMBOLS 



(The arrangement Is alphabetic by key woM) 



KEY WORDS 


SYMBOLS 


IPA EQUIVALENTS 


, KEY WORDS ' 


«^ 






/aeiihir/ 




/h/ 




/bay/ , 


caech 


/k/ 


/k/ 




chap ■ 


/oh/ 


, /tf/ 


/chaep/ 


die 


/d/ 


/d/ 


Vday/ ^. ,,' 


fie 






' /fay/ ' ; ^ ' 


guy 


/g/ 




/gay/ , s ; 


high 


/V 


/h/ > 


/hay/ 


jaw 


/J/ 


Vdj/ 


/jo/ 


lie 


/!/ 


/!/ ' ' 


/lay/ 




/m/ 


/m/ 


/may/ , ., .. 


nice 


/n/ 


/n/ 


/nays/ ' ^ 


pie ^ 


/P/ 


/P/ 


/pay/ J 


rye 


/r/ 


/r/ ,/3*/ 


/ray/ 


aigh 


/s/ 


/s/ 


/saiV;'^ 


»ing, ^ 
longer 


/nj/ 




■ . 

/sinj/ /ionjgir/ 

■■■ ■ . 
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Consonant £ 


Symbols (Cont 


IPA EQUIVALENTS 


> 

THANSCRIPTIOMS OF 
KEY WORDS 


KEY WORDS ' 

J.. 


SYMBOLS 


■shy 


'/sh/ 


/// 


/6hay/ 


thigh , 


/th/ - 


/e/ 


/thay/ 


thy 


\/dh/ 


/# 


/dhay/ 






/t/ 




vie 


i^/ ■ ■ 


/v/ 


/vay/ 


way 


s 


, /w/ . 


/wey/ 


yes 


Vy/ 


/j/ 


/yes/ 


zoo 






/zuw/ r ^ 



fil4 



VOWEL SYMBOLS 



(The arrangement is 
then back, and by 
position) 



tongue position- - 1st front, then central, 
ue height, from high to low within each 



KEY WORDS SYMBOLS 



bead, 
easy 

^ bid, 
litter 

bane 

let % 

back 

bud, 
church/^ 
alone i 

pot, 

father, 
alms 



TRANSCRIPTION' OF 
IPA EQUIVALENTS KEY WORDS 



/i/ 

fey/ 

/e/ 
/ae/ 

/uh/ 

/a/ 



/i/ 
/I/ 

/e(I)/ 
/<f/ 



/biyd/ /i^£2iy/ 

/bid/ /litir/ 
/beyn/ 
/let/ 
/baek/ 



/if/ /S* / /a/ /buhd/ /chuhrch/ /uhlown/ 



/a/ /3/ /ib/ /pat/ /fadhir/ /amz/ 



Vowel Symi^la (Cont'd) 



KEY WORDS SYMBOLg 



IPA EQUIVALENTS 



TRANSCRIPTION OP 
mY WORDS 



boot 


/uw/ 


/u/ 


/buwt/ 


put 


>U/ ' 


/u/ 


/put/ 

f 


bokt 


/W 


/o{U)/ //9/ 


/bowt/ 


lore ' 


/o/ 


/s/ 


/lor/ 


boy^ <K 


/oy/ 


/3I/ . 


/boy/ 


bite 


\ /ay/ 


/al/ /ai/ 


/bayt/ 


house 


/aw;i 


• /aU/ /au/ 


> /haws/ 



PRir 
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AMStroMENT TO RITyi SEP WORKING DOCUMENT #5 

The following revieiohs are introduced in order to maWe 
the trdnacription conventiona more compatible with the 
computer requirements -for data entry ^ These fiunended 
conventions should be used for transcribing tapes mad# 
after September 1978* ^ 



i: Li- 
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( ) aricloee actions^ 

/ / encloae phonemic transcriptions ^ ' 

% % enclose utteranoeB that oc our or start, simviltanaously^ 

# # enclose self -corrections 2 

• * enclose mis'sing or .extra sounds, e.g^, *h*our homework^ 
@ I enclose underlined (stressed or emphasized) text2 

unknown utterance - leave a space on each side^ 



As usual, sometimes directly followed 

by another punctuation marklfrom the same groups 



_ occurs at the end of a word (e.g, come _) and can 
be followed by a blank or a punctuation mark from 
the above group 



Numbers 0-9 are NOT used in the text except to identify 
students. 2 

Letters "a" through "z" are used as usual. 
The source identifications ars.differents 

k ■ \i - . 

Teachers Students . Other 



Ps Grade 10 teacher 01' * ^, 

13i Individual studBnts Rs Researcher 



St Grade 8 teacher 
Dt Grade 6 teacher 



GRi Group IN: Intercom 

CL% Class * " 



^SAne as previous convention 
2 . 

Different from, previous /conventions 
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